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Factory Labor in the South 


The recent discussion in these pages of the cotton indus. 
try, suggesting that the factory legislation of New England 
should be extended to the South, seems greatly to have dis. 
turbed a number of our southern contemporaries, conspicu- 
ously the Atlanta Comstitution. That journal has recently 
devoted several editorials to the subject, claiming that the 
conditions of factory labor in the South are quite as good and, 
in most cases, better than those of factory operatives in New 
England. It is unnecessary to say that we hold no brief for 
the New England mill owners, and have no interest in the 
success of eastern capital over southern. On the contrary, 
as we have said over and over again, the cotton industry 
should goSouth. The South needs it. As everybody knows, 
her backwardness is largely due to the lack of manufacturing 
industries. Yet, like other sections of the human race, the 
South cannot be permanently benefited to any great extent 
by the development of industries under conditions which re. 
press the opportunities for a commensurate advance in the 
social conditions of the operatives and common people in the 
community. 

It is a peculiar feature of the cotton industry that it em- 
ploys a very large, if not a larger, proportion of women and 
children than almost any other manufacturing industry. The 
cotton industry was the first to which the use of steam driven 
machinery was successfully applied. It was, in fact, the 
mother of the factory system. With the dawn of this new 
system the transfer from agricultural and hand labor, with its 
easy-going, loose methods, to factory discipline revolutionized 
both methods and conditions of industry. The owners of the 
new enterprises naturally acted upon their traditional ideas 
and made the most possible out of the new factory methods. 
They began by running their factories 14 and 16 hours a day. 
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They paid no attention of course to the health, education, or 
social welfare of the operatives working in the mills. It soon 
became apparent that the new system of industry was under- 
mining the health and depraving the social life of the people. 
They worked to the point of physical exhaustion, and lived 
in diminutive huts with little or no sanitary or social appoint- 
ments. There was no education provided for the children and 
so the round of life for factory operatives was one of monot- 
ony, physical degeneracy, and social and moral stultification. 
The first quarter of a century of this experience gave such 
pronounced and appalling results that the heart of the com- 
munity was stirred in behalf of the factory operative and the 
government was compelled to modify the conditions under 
which factory owners should employ women andchildren. In 
1819 a law was passed forbidding the employment of children 
under g years of age, and restricting all under 16 to twelve 
hours a day, or 72 hours a week. In 1825 still another act was 
passed, further reducing the hours of labor of the women and 
children to 11% hours a day, or 69 instead of 72 hours a week. 
The physical as well as moral effect of these acts upon the 
operatives was sufficiently evident to lead to the demand for 
another act in the same direction in 1831. This reduced the 
working time to 11 hours a day, or 66 a week, and included 
woi.en and all minors of 18 instead of 16 years of age, as pro- 
vided in the previous act. It also abolished night work for 
women and all persons under 21 years of age, and extended 
the previous legislation to woolen as well as cotton industries. 
In 1845 a law was passed prohibiting the employment of 
children under 14 years of age for more than half a day ata 
time, making attendance at school the other half compulsory. 
In 1847 this class of legislation culminated in the passage of 
the ten-hourlaw. Between 1819 and 1845 numerous other 
acts were passed improving the sanitary conditions of the fac- 
tories as well as shortening the working day. From 1847 to 
1874 this class of legislation became so popular that it was ex- 
tended to all classes of factory and shop work, and in 1874 the 
legal working day was further shortened from Io hours to 9%. 
These measures, known throughout Christendom as the 
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“ English Factory Acts,” which are universally regarded as the 
most beneficent legislation of the century, were evolved out of 
the necessities of English factory experience in the first half 
of the century. The benefit accruing to the operative class 
and to the general welfare of the community was so obvious 
that these laws have the unanimous approval of the English 
people. 

The introduction of the factory system into continental 
Europe has been accompanied by this same legislation as rapidly 
as the industries have attained any considerable proportions. 

By the first third of the century we began to make con- 
siderable progress in the development of cotton manufacture. 
The conditions in the United States were in many respects 
different from those in England or on the Continent. Our 
factories were made more airy, machinery was less highly 
speeded, and a more leisurely habit obtained among our oper- 
atives, but, with the development of competition and the in- 
crease of precision and discipline, the long-hour system began 
to be as baneful in New England as it had previously been in 
old England. 

After something over 30 years’ experience, Massachusetts 
followed the course of England and, in 1874, adopted a ten 
hour factory law. Several years were devoted to the perfec- 
tion of this measure so as to make it effective; and it was 
followed by a number of enactments, providing for better 
ventilation, protection against dangerous machinery and for 
easy escape in case of fire. Backed up by a State Board of 
Factory Inspection, the Massachusetts ten-hour law became 
fully operative and effective. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the other states in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey adopted similar 
legislation; Massachusetts having finally adopted a 58 and 
New Jersey a 55-hour law. Thus, experience in New England 
and the eastern states with the factory system led practically 
to the same necessity for protective legislation for the physi- 
cal, social and moral conditions of the operatives as had been 
evolved in Europe. 

Cotton manufacture and other similar industries, in which 
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the factory system is employed, are now rapidly arising in or 
migrating to the South. The real question is, shall the South 
go through all the depressing and socially bitter experiences 
of England in the first quarter of the century, and of New 
England in the second third of the century, before it yields to 
the inevitable demand of civilization, or shall it take advan- 
tage of nearly a century’s experience of other countries and 
begin the factory system on the higher plane that civilization 
has elsewhere made necessary ? 

To ask this question is to answer it. No intelligent jour- 
nalist, employer or public-spirited citizen of the South will 
pretend openly and frankly to defend the long-hour system of 
factory labor for women and children, which the experience of 
every civilized community has condemned as inimical to eco- 
nomic interests as well as to the moral and social welfare of 
the community. Still, the southern mill owners and journal- 
ists are evidently girding up their loins to resist the introduc- 
tion of this necessary factory legislation into the southern 
states, as if it were a dangerous, untried policy. It would be 
unfair to attribute this to special perversity or selfish narrow- 
ness of the southern people. In arraying themselves against 
this obvious tendency of industrial progress and social welfare 
the southern capitalists are but repeating the policy pursued by 
their class in Lancashire and New England, and in continental 
Europe. 

The fact remains, however, that time has demonstrated 
that in every instance the opposition to short-hour factory leg- 
islation was an industrial as well as a social mistake. The 
beneficial effects of the “Factory Acts” and the half-time 
schooling law with their concomitant legislation of factory 
inspection, etc., were so marked and conclusive that several 
prominent English statesmen, who first arrayed themselves 
against the whole policy of legislative restriction of the hours 
of labor, were led publicly in the House of Commons to 
recant their previous opposition and to give their hearty sup- 
port to the policy.* 

Conspicuous among these was Mr. Arthur Roebuck, then 


* See Gunton’s ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,” pages 305-311. 
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(1860) Whig Member from Sheffield, who, after announcing his 
previous opposition to the Factory Acts and recounting the 
prophesies and promised disasters that were to have followed 
the introduction of the ten-hour law—which disasters did not 
come—and reading from a Parliamentary report describing the 
horrible condition of the English factory operatives, said: 
“I appeal to the House of Commons, to the fathers and 
brothers of English women and children, if they will not inter- 
fere to put downthis tremendous evil. . . . I, atleast, will 
not bea party to the perpetuation of any such atrocities as I 
find here recorded, and I do hope that the gentlemen of Eng- 
land will not be parties to them, either. . . . Having pre- 
vented this misery in the one case, let us interfere to prevent 
it inthe other.” (Great cheering.) * 

Sir James Graham, who, on a previous occasion, threat- 
ened to resign his position in the Cabinet if Lord Ashley’s 
short-hour bill was passed, immediately rose and congratulated 
Mr. Roebuck on his public and honorable confession, and 
said: “I am glad that you have read your recantation. I 
will read mine to-morrow.” + Sir James was as good as his 
word. On the goth of May he rose in his place and said: “I 
am sorry once more to be involved in a short-time discussion. 
I have, however, a confession to make to the House. . . . 
Experience has shown to my satisfaction that many of the 
predictions formerly made against the Factory Bill have not been 
verified by the result, as, on the whole, that great measure of 
relief for women and children has contributed to the weil- 
being and comfort of the laboring class, while it has not in- 
jured their masters. . . . By the vote I shall give to-night I 
will endeavor to make some amends forthe course I pursued in 
earlier life in opposing the Factory Bill.” 

Mr. Gladstone, four years later, speaking of the “ Factory 
Acts” in the House of Commons, said: “ It may be said that 
the legislature is now almost unanimous with respect to the 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1860.” 

+ This statement of Sir James Graham was publicly repeated by Mr. Roebuck in a 
speech in the Mechanics’ Institute, Sheffield, four years later, May 1864, as reported in 
the London ‘‘ Times.” 
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necessity which existed for undertaking it, and with respect to 
the beneficial effect it has produced both in mitigating human 
suffering and in attaching important classes of the community 
to Parliament and the Government.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the manufacturers of England, 
while conceding the benefits of the past, renewed their oppo- 
sition to each new installment of factory legislation. The 
same has been true in the United States. 

Beginning with Massachusetts, the manufacturers, and a 
considerable portion of the press, as if wholly oblivious to 
what had occurred in England during the previous 74 years, 
opposed the introduction of factory legislation; yet, curiously 
enough, within a decade after the accomplishment of this 
legislation each state in New England in its turn became not 
only reconciled to it, but really believed in and accepted it as 
wise public policy. As we have said, the experience of Eng- 
land at first went for naught with the factory owners of New 
England, and now the experience of New England seems to 
go for naught with the mill owners of the South. Itisa 
matter of surprise that a class so uniformly intelligent and in 
other respects so public-spirited should for a whole century 
repeat the obvious and admitted mistakes of their predecessors 
on the same point, in the same way, and for ostensibly the 
same reason. The same was substantially true of the anti- 
slavery struggle. Southern capitalists resisted abolition to the 
extent of Civil War, and yet to-day the whole South is glad 
slavery is gone, and would not under any circumstances have 
it reinstated. 

There is one hopeful side to the southern situation that 
has not existed in the previous ones. The opposition to the 
proposed factory legislation is not based ona bold denial of 
the virtue or expediency of a ten-hour working day, but rather 
upon a resentment to supposed outside interference. The 
most pronounced attacks upon the advocates of a ten-hour law 
for the South, which have been directed against this Magazine, 
have not ina single instance faced the proposition as to whether 
the ten-hour system should or should not be adopted. Instead 
of endeavoring to show that the twelve-hour day in the South 
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is a good thing and ought not to be changed, the effort seems 
_ to be rather to show that the condition of the operatives in 
New England is just as bad as the condition of those in the 
South—as if that were anything to the point if true. Their 
reasoning as presented by the Atlanta Constitution seems to 
rest upon two propositions : 

First, that the conditions and wages of the New England 
operatives are as bad as those in the South. Second, that it’s 
nobody’s business so long as the southern operatives them- 
selves do not rise up and demand the change. 

With all deference to our brilliant contemporary and the 
southern mill owners and statesmen, we submit that neither of 
these points is well taken. The question is not whether the 
laborers of New England are better or worse off than their 
southern brethren, but would the adoption of a ten-hour system 
in the South be beneficial, which, as we have said, the ‘‘ Con- 
stitution” does not condescend toconsider. In support of this 
statement that the New England operatives are worse off than 
the southern it makes two distinct averments. One is that by 
the system of fines the New England “operatives have not 
been able to secure in actual wages much more than half the 
money the wage rate stands for. The other half has been sys- 
tematically filched from the men, women and children, who 
have actually earned it.””’ The other is that “the houses occu- 
pied by the employees in southern mills will compare favorably 
with those of the eastern mills.” These statements are made 
on the basis of an investigation made by one of the Constitu- 
tion's staff correspondents. 

The Constitution may have sent its staff correspondent 
into New England in good faith but, whoever he is and 
wherever he went, if he made these statements he misrepre- 
sented the case. And here we will be quite explicit and ask 
the Constitution to point out the factory in New England 
where the fining system ever reached 25 per cent., not to say 
50 per cent., of the wages of the operatives. Of course, this 
statement is made to represent the general treatment that 
New England operatives receive at the hands of the corpora- 
tions. This is not only unqualifiedly incorrect as a general 
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statement, but we deny its truth and challenge the proof as 
representing a single factory. If sucha thing existed there . 
would have been revolt long ago. Such a thing would not be 
endured a week in any factory town in New England. If the 
Constitution is going to propagate that story among its 
readers we call upon it at once to name the mill and the town, 
or else take back the statement. 

The matter of fines for defective work is in vogue to a 
slight extent in some of the mills making very fine goods, 
where the spoiling of the cloth involves a good deal of loss, 
but no corporation could afford to employ operatives who 
spoiled enough work to involve the docking of half their 
wages, and no laborers in New England would stand, right or 
wrong, any system which resulted in such wholesale deduc- 
tions. 

The other statement, that the houses occupied by the em- 
ployees of southern mills will compare favorably with those of 
the eastern mills, also requires a good deal of modification. 
The Constitution knows that the operatives employed in 
southern cotton mills generally live in small frame, loosely 
thrown together shanties, most of them not clapboarded nor 
even whitewashed inside ; and usually consisting of not more 
than three rooms, with practically no sanitary accommoda- 
tions, never a carpet on the floor, and usually having a bed in 
the kitchen. This is not the exception, but the rule, and in- 
dicates a quality of housing and social life that has no coun- 
terpart in New England. We do not say that it is not pos- 
sible to find a laborer’s home in New England with a bed in 
the kitchen, but it would be so rare as to be in no sense rep- 
resentative, while in the South it is so general as to be thor- 
oughly characteristic. 

It is true that 30 or 40 years ago, before the factory legis- 
lation was adopted, New England manufacturers did very 
much as the English manufacturers had done in the first third 
of the century, and as the southern manufacturers are now do- 
ing. They built what is known as “factory tenements” with 
as little sanitary accommodation as the public spirit of the 
time would tolerate. Some of those tenements were built in 
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unwholesome localities without any precautions for health or 
decency. In some cases the structures were such as to provide 
for 20 or more families in one building with only a single en- 
trance, not even a back door. The well and the water closets 
were sunk side by side and, what was more, the operatives were 
compelled to live in these tenements. If they declined, pre- 
ferring better houses furnished by outside enterprise, they were 
discharged and sometimes blacklisted. It was also a practice 
in New England for the corporation to have what is known as 
a “truck store,”’ a system which had also previously existed in 
England. The corporation had a general store in which all 
the ordinary commodities and utensils required by the opera- 
tives were sold, and the laborers were compelled to purchase at 
these stores, settlements being made at the end of the month 
by deducting the account from the laborers’ wages. 

On one occasion, as late as 1875, a strike took place in one 
of the factory towns in Connecticut and it was found that a 
very large number of the operatives were actually in debt to 
the corporation and there was a very considerable number of 
families who had not drawn a dollar in money for months to- 
gether, the store account always being equal to the pay-roll. 
If they wanted a railroad ticket in order to go to the next 
town they had to get it in the office, and sometimes be asked 
why they wanted to go; even pew rent was deducted from 
their wages. All this was true in New England in the 60's. 
But that state of affairs has disappeared. Of course there may 
here and there be found a few of those tenements still in exis- 
tence and occupied by some exceptionally poor families but, in 
the main, they are gone, deserted, and the houses in which the 
operatives live are not corporation tenements at all and are not 
of that character. All this existed under the twelve-hour 
regime. The ten-hour lawcame in ’74. Then the laws abolish- 
ing the truck system came. The enforced education of factory 
children, provisions for good sanitary conditions in the shops, 
fire escapes to the factories, ventilation in the work shops, and 
other conditions of a similar type came and changed the whole 
character of the operatives’ conditions. If the Constitution 
staff correspondent saw the remnants of this period and pre- 
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sented it as representing the general conditions of to-day he sim- 
ply perverted all the main facts in the case. He might just as 
well find a cottage of the 13th century in England and say 
that it represents the homes of the English operatives in 1898. 
That whole system of corporation tenements, truck stores, sup- 
pression of the right to organize in unions, and wholesale fining 
for little defects, is gone. It is a part of the last generation, 
and if here and there a little of it is observed it is but the rem- 
nant of a system that has been repudiated. 

But all this, which New England has now outlived, is the 
normal condition of the South. The Constitution knows that 
the truck system accompanies the unclapboarded huts and 
twelve-hour labor of the southern factory operatives. It must 
know that there is no provision in the southern states for com- 
pulsory education of factory children, that the children are work- 
ing in the southern mills from eight years of age up, and that 
factories are fed by little tots that are hardly old enough to 
enter a New York common school. 

We would like to ask the Atlanta Constitution if it is 
proper on any grounds of economics, morality, sociology or self- 
interest to defend an industrial policy which permits the employ- 
ment of children in factories, entirely at the caprice of corpor- 
ations, without any guaranteed opportunity for home life, social 
intercourse or education. The proof that this subject cannot 
be left entirely to the irregular impulse of employers is that they 
continue to-day to provide these unhealthful, unsocial and de- 
grading conditions. The proof that the community should and 
must step in is seen in the fact that factory owners, except in a 
few isolated cases, never voluntarily abandoned or even modi- 
fied these conditions, but yielded only to the force of public 
demand expressed through legislative enactments. 

The second proposition to which the Constitution at- 
taches considerable importance is the “none-of-your-business ” 
idea. It says: “We have no objection whatever to the 
ten-hour law or any other system that the southern operatives 
and their employers desire. What we do object to most em- 
phatically is the suggestion of certain stupid persons in the 
East that the organic law of the land shall be amended so as 
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to admit of the adoption of a federal labor law which will 
enable New England to compete with the South on more even 
terms. Moreover, we object to any effort to change the law so 
long as the southern operatives (who are the ones really con- 
cerned) are satisfied with the system under which they are now 
working.” 

While, at first sight, this statement has a plausible seem- 
ing, it is thoroughly delusive. It confounds cowed acquies- 
cence with satisfied contentment. There is nothing more 
erroneous than to assume that because poor people do not 
rebel there is no cause for discontent. If silent acquiescence 
is the evidence of social welfare, then the masses of India, 
China and Africa must be adjudged better off than the 
laborers of England and the United States. Discontent is the 
evidence of activity and progress. 

It is universally true that discontent and demand for re- 
form always emanate from the better conditioned classes in 
every community. The very poor seldom do much towards 
bringing about their own improvement. This is true in indus- 
try, morals and politics. All the movements among the labor- 
ing class, for higher wages, shorter hours, better sanitary con- 
ditions or other advantages, have always had to be maintained 
by the more advanced, intelligent and better paid portions of 
the class. 

The coal-shoveling women of England actually petitioned 
against the law which prohibited women from working in coal 
mines. In Massachusetts it was easy enough to get loads of 
petitions against the adoption of the ten-hour law, signed by 
women and children, the very ones the law was designed to 
affect. Whoever heard of slaves agitating against slavery? 
Whoever heard of people who could neither read nor write 
demanding the establishment of schools? The contentment of 
southern operatives is no evidence whatever in favor of the 
twelve-hour system, or the truck system, or the employment of 
babies in factories to the exclusion of all educational opportuni- 
ties and the practical guarantee of another generation of illiter- 
acy, narrowness and political incapacity among the laboring 
classes. If contentment is to be taken as the standard of su- 
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periority then the social life and civilization of the working class 
is at the apex in China, the interior of Africa, and in India. Oh 
no, it is not silent acquiescence but intelligent discontent that 
really expresses the wholesome progressive spirit in society. If 
the operatives of the South can afford to work 12 hours a day in 
a cotton factory for sixty to eighty cents, to live in unplastered 
shanties with no carpeted floors, with the kitchen as a sleeping 
room, and their children never seeing the inside of a school, if 
southern operatives can afford this, southern civilization can- 
not; and if southern civilization can afford it, the national 
civilization of the republic cannot. If the southern operatives 
are indifferent to the consequences of this progress-arresting 
factory policy, thenthe better people of the South must inter- 
fere through statesmanship and public policy, if they do not 
wish to be left further and further behind in the march of civil- 
ization; and if the better people of the South insist on ignoring 
this state of affairs, then the people of the other states have a 
right, and it is their duty, a duty moreover which they will ex- 
ercise, to reach this problem through the longer-ranged states- 
manship of national policy. 

The Atlanta Constitution may protest that this is a duty 
which the states should perform. We say “Yes, provided 
they will.” But if the states refuse, then it becomes a question 
for the whole nation. It is neither good political science nor 
good political policy to permit one portion of a nation to syste- 
matically persist in perpetuating industrial and social conditions 
which menace the progress and ultimately must undermine the 
social welfare and general progress of the whole country. 
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Is Newspaper Influence Declining ? 


Since the municipal election in New York city last No- 
vember there has been a revival, to some extent, of discussion 
regarding the moral and political influence of the press. The 
fact has been pointed out that Tammany achieved a signal 
success with practically no newspaper support and against the 
almost unanimous opposition of the great metropolitan dailies. 
The Tribune, Herald, World, Times, Mail and Express, Even- 
ing Post and Brooklyn Eagle were united in support of Mr. 
Low and against Tammany; the Sux, Press, Commercial Ad- 
vertiser and Brooklyn Standard-Union entered the lists for 
General Tracy and against Tammany ; the Yourna/ championed 
the cause of Henry George until the latter’s death, and Tam- 
many had its support only for the two last days of the cam- 
paign. Yet Mr. Van Wyck won by a plurality of 80,000 over 
Mr. Low, and of about 127,000 over General Tracy. 

On the face of the case, this seems like a puzzling phe- 
nomenon. The first conclusion, naturally, is that the press is 
seriously declining in influence and is no longer either a guide 
or a reflector of public opinion. As might be expected, the 
Evening Post takes this extreme pessimistic view and concludes 
that the American press is losing its influence with the people, 
at least on political issues and questions of public policy. It 
is barely possible that this opinion of the Post’s finds justifica- 
tion in its own experience of late, but if so, the explanation 
which it proceeds to offer is hardly adequate. It charges the de- 
cline of newspaper influence chiefly to the growth of “ yellow” 
journalism and the lowering of moral standards on the part of 
certain classes of papers; but, as others have already pointed 
out, there is here a clear fault in logic. If popular disgust has 
been roused by the methods of trash journalism, why has not 
this same moral sentiment resulted in a steady addition of 
success and influence to the decent, respectable papers, of 
which the Post modestly offers itself, by implication at least, 
as a perpetual example? Certainly it is a peculiar jumble of 
reasoning to say that a good thing is rejected because of the 
badness of a rival product. 
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Evidently this is a question which must be discussed in no 
superficial way. _ Is it true that the influence of the press is 
declining and, if so, what are the reasons? 

Despite the apparent anomaly seen in the New York mu- 
nicipal election, it is probable that the unconscious influence 
of the press was never greater than it is to-day. Theword wn- 
conscious is used intentionally. The conscious influence of the 
press, whether in support of Mr. Low or General Tracy, was 
meant to count for good government and stability of institu- 
tions; its unconscious influence has for years been contributing 
to the disrupting, disintegrating sentiment, politically and in- 
dustrially, which to-day finds its natural expression in Bryanized 
Democracy, represented in New York city by Tammany Hall. 
In other words, the explanation of the apparent, but not real, 
decline of newspaper influence is that the press has not real- 
ized the significance and drift of its own teachings during the 
last dozen or more years. The public has taken the press at 
its word, has believed in it, relied upon it, but (and this is what 
seems to astonish the Journals of Commerce, Evening Posts 
and Boston Heralds) that same public has insisted upon taking 
the most direct and drastic means of carrying into practical 
effect the lessons it thus has learned. 

The kind of teaching here referred to is not the cheap 
vulgarities of the sensational dailies; these could never have 
produced the political results of which the better papers com- 
plain. The Bryan and George movements are not made up of 
men whose morals have been lowered by reading sensational 
recitals of crime and private scandals. On the contrary, the 
adherents of these movements are, in the main, as honest, 
sincere, and genuinely devoted to what they believe to bea 
righteous cause as is any other class in the community. Indeed, 
the moral vileness of “ yellow” journalism would be quite as 
well calculated to repel as to attract the well-meaning citizens 
who have grouped themselves into these various wrong-headed 
politico-social movements. No, the “ better journalism” can- 
not unload the responsibility for possible social revolution 
upon the cheap sensations of its less respectable contem- 
poraries. 
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The kind of newspaper teaching which has been leading 
the public mind, unintentionally it may be, towards the idea of 
social revolution has not by any means been confined to the 
sensational press. It has found its most powerful, bitter and 
persistent expression in the very papers, the high class, dis- 
tinctly moral journals, which are now standing aghast at the 
spectre of revolution and lamenting the decline of newspaper 
influence. It is just because their influence in this regard un- 
fortunately has not declined that they to-day have occasion to 
warn the public of danger on every hand. 

These papers have for years pursued a policy of unrelent- 
ing, nay, almost malignant abuse of American capitalists and 
manufacturers, American industrial enterprises and American 
public officials and institutions. Now this has not been due to 
personal spite or ill temper; on the contrary, it has been the 
backbone of a great political undertaking. It has been the 
species of warfare adopted as most effective in promoting the 
free-trade propaganda. No more potent argument against the 
protective system was available than the charge that practi- 
cally every manufacturer or business man coming under that 
system was in effect a robber, that his purposes were mali- 
cious, his methods dishonest ; and that our representatives and 
public officials were in a guilty partnership with grasping mo- 
nopolists with the common object of plundering the community. 

This was the propaganda begun by the respectable “ in- 
dependent” press and warmly seconded by partisan news- 
papers whether “ yellow” or otherwise, particularly after the 
so-called tariff reform issue had been definitely raised by 
the Democratic President in 1887. All this was food and 
drink to the rapidly growing populistic and socialistic move- 
ments, which were pursuing exactly similar tactics in their at- 
tempt to prove the inherent rottenness of existing institutions 
and the necessity of revolutionary measures. 

In this line, then, the influence of the press has been real 
and powerful, and that influence has been steadily in the di- 
rection of undermining popular faith in the integrity of our 
whole social fabric. The growth of this feeling was tremen- 
dously illustrated in the campaign of 1892, when the Demo- 
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cratic candidate added his personal contribution in the shape of 
such utterances as that at Madison Square Garden, on the 
Homestead strike. The election of that year was an impres- 
sive tribute to the disrupting, tearing-down power of news- 
paper influence. 

What wasthe result? Was it, as the promoters of all 
this social bitterness fondly hoped, a realization of approxi- 
mate free trade? Not atall. It soon became manifest that 
the people who had been educated into a deep seated distrust 
of our fundamental institutions cared very little about a purely 
negative, abstract, non-constructive proposition like free trace. 
Long years of newspaper misrepresentation and abuse had es- 
tablished a conviction that the government was being used to 
rob the masses ; it was now sought to retaliate by injuring the 
so-called classes through the same agency. Instead of a great 
popular cry for free trade there came a flood of anti-trust 
laws, investigating committees, state ownership schemes 
and, finally, a general concentration upon free silver as a 
means of restoring to the masses the wealth of which 
they had been plundered, according to a decade of reliable 
newspaper testimony. 

Of course, all this was very astonishing and incomprehen- 
sible to the free trade, mugwump press, and, confronted with 
the looming vision of Bryanism, they promptly changed 
ground and became ardent defenders of our capitalistic inter- 
ests. Allthrough the campaign of 1896 they refuted with vigor 
the “‘ outrageous charges of intimidation and fraud,” denounced 
the anti-wealth demagogy, filled columns in proving the prog- 
ress of American workingmen, the rise of wages and so on, 
and assured the farmers that they had been fairly treated and 
were, in fact, under distinct obligations to the railroads and 
the philanthropic money lenders of the East. Despite all this 
they saw the sound money cause narrowly escape defeat and 
have since witnessed the spectacle of Bryanized Democracy 
making various gains, notably in New York; and what is their 
conclusion? Why, that the influence of the press (2. ¢., their 
own influence) is declining ! 

As a matter of fact the real influence, the disintegrating, 
poison-instilling influence which these papers have for years 
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exercised, is not declining but has become a detached and 
growing power of itself. And, strangest of all, ever since the 

inauguration of the present administration, this same group of 
journals have largely returned to their old-time task of charg- 

ing corruption and thievery upon Congress and upon Ameri- 

can manufacturers, in connection with the restoration of pro- 

tectionist policy, apparently unconscious of the fact that the 

direct influence of this is to strengthen the cause of Bryanism 

every day that it is continued. No, in this line the influence 

of the press is not declining. 

On the other hand, it is probably true that as regards any 
line of positive, progressive, constructive policy, our conserva- 
tive press has very little influence and, forthat matter, never 
had much. Its influence has been negative, critical, destruct- 
ive, but the people are now demanding some definite, positive 
plan of reconstruction, and the conservative press has nothing 
to offer. It is purely on the defensive, but the workingmen 
care nothing about preserving what these same teachers have 
convinced them was rotten. They have come to believe that 
their bread is stale and are demanding a fresh baking; but 
they are offered nothing but the same old loaf, staler than 
ever. 

There is no question but that certain new and broader 
forms of public policy are absolutely necessary for the proper 
treatment of various social problems that have grown out of 
our recent industrial experience. The capitalist and wages 
system is not yet perfect by any means. Many of the condi- 
tions of labor might and should be easier; hours of labor 
might and should be shorter; wages might and should be 
higher ; labor organizations might and should have more rec- 
ognition and friendly treatment; sanitary conditions and resi- 
dential environments might and should be greatly improved ; 
wage-earners might and should have a system of insurance 
against old-age destitution ; they also might and should be 
protected from the disheartening competition of cheap, immi- 
grant labor, no less than from the products of such labor, at 
the custom houses. In all these directions and many others 
there is room for helpful, progressive societary action. The 
evils which should thus be dealt with have not been, however, 
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the products of malicious conspiracy or of legislative villainy, 
but are simply the outgrowth of new conditions which have 
not yet been comprehended in their broad, social aspect, and 
which have been accompanied by friction beyond the power 
of isolated individuals to remedy. But the press, largely for 
a political purpose, committed the almost criminal error of 
seizing upon these temporary and unavoidable maladjustments 
in the course of our progress as evidences of underlying un- 
soundness and organized conspiracy, which could be cured 
only by the adoption of a general free-trade regime. As we 
have seen, the first part of this was readily believed; the rem- 
edy, however, was altogether too cold-blooded, too negative 
and lifeless,;—and it was rejected. What is demanded is a do- 
something, not a do-nothing policy. Bryanism, with its vari- 
ous revolutionary propositions pointing towards ultimate so- 
cialism, has a do-something policy to offer; the so-called con- 
servative press has nothing. It is facing a new situation and 
its defensive influence is slight, chiefly because its offensive 
influence has been so powerful and real, and because it now 
has no programme of construction to replace that which it has 
sought to tear down. 

Nor is this lack of constructive influence confined to the 
free-trade press. Republican journalism also is largely defen- 
sive, and indifferent to the new social problems. It has yet 
to recognize the labor movement as a necessary factor in 
the progress of civilization, requiring distinct, rational treat- 
ment. True, it supportsthe protective policy and the Monroe 
doctrine, but while these have an indirect influence upon the 
labor question they are not the specific things which the labor 
movement demands and needs. The Republican press is 
willing to see immigration restricted, but is making no vigor- 
ous and united campaign for such a measure. Its attitude 
towards trade-unionism is practically hostile ; that of the mug- 
wump press is positively so. Neither group of papers, asa 
class, have anything to say about labor insurance and very lit- 
tle about the right of labor organizations, as such, to confer 
with employers and be recognized in a representative sense 
the same as employers are recognized as representing the 
stockholders for whose investments they are responsible. The 
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Republican press is favorable to high wages, but suggests no 
means of promoting or maintaining such wages except the in- 
direct influence of the tariff, while the free trade press either 
openly advocates low wages (witness the New York Journal of 
Commerce) or at least maintains that no forces can be set in 
motion to increase them, the whole matter being governed by 
supply and demand. And, regarding any proposition to re- 
duce the hours of labor, the attitude of the press of both 
schools is almost uniformly hostile. 

Is it strange, therefore, that this dearth of positive, con- 
structive, wholesome public policy operates against the influ- 
ence of the press in the direction in which it now seeks to ex- 
ercise that influence? A press which is colorless or merely 
defensive rarely has influence. Unless it has a definite object 
in view, unless it represents genuine leadership, unless it is 
either striking down or building up, the people in a progressive 
state of society will not follow. For many years a conspicu- 
ous portion of the press, with the brief interim of the cam- 
paign of 189, has been and is striking down. Its influence in 
this respect has been and is tremendous, and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that so many of the voters in New York city 
and elsewhere, thoroughly educated in the spirit of disintegra- 
tion, should go straight into the political camp most nearly 
representing or promising a practical application of that spirit. 
Thus we see why the inconsistent conservatism of this same 
press, in its hostility to Bryanism, possesses so little influence 
with the great laboring (and voting) class. 

This state of affairs will be remedied only when the press 
appreciates the real situation, abandons inflammatory abuse 
and misrepresentation on the one hand and, on the other, recog- 
nizes the labor movement and its needs, and advocates definite, 
constructive, rational treatment of the industrial and social 
issues which now promise to receive dangerous mistreatment 
from other quarters. It seems hopeless to expect any such 
wholesome transformation on the part of the free-trade, mug- 
wump press. Whether or not Republican journalism will rise 
to the emergency is a question for the next few years to 


answer. 
H. HAYES ROBBINS. 
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Industrial Arbitration in Congress 
Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 


The doctrine of industrial arbitration has been indorsed 
by the United States Congress by the passage of an act relat- 
ing to boards of arbitration, approved October 1, 1888. There 
is now pending and on the calendar of both houses a bill en- 
titled: “A bill concerning carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce and their employees.” This bill, or substantially the 
same, has passed the House of Representatives twice, but has 
never been acted upon by the Senate. It has now been re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and by the House Committee on Labor and, as the 
features of the bill are somewhat misunderstood, it may be 
well to analyze it and show wherein it differs from the law of 
1888 

Fifteen or more states have laws providing for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes by the processes of industrial con- 
ciliation and arbitration. State laws, of course, relate to all 
difficulties which are likely to arise in local industries. The 
Congress can legislate on the subject for interstate railroads 
only, except, of course, for the District of Columbia. 

The question of constitutionality in the establishment of 
a Federal board of arbitration has never arisen, for, in accord- 
ance with the United States Constitution, article 1, section 8, 
the Congress has power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among theseveral states, and with the Indian tribes. 
It can, therefore, pass laws for the adjustment of disputes 
which may arise among common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, and their employees. The act to regulate commerce 
under which the Interstate Commerce Commission was created 
has been affirmed in several cases, and the validity of the law 
itself as a general scheme of regulation has not been seriously 
questioned in the higher courts. The reason for this is that 
the Supreme Court has universally upheld the power of legis- 
latures to confer regulating authority upon railroad commis- 
sicns. Whatever a state may do in the regulation of com- 
merce within its borders, Congress may do in the regulation of 
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interstate commerce. The scope of the act creating the com- 
mission has been stated and its provisions apparently approved, 
and even to the extent that Congress is constitutionally em- 
powered to clothe the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
much greater authority than is now conferred upon it, even to 
the point of fixing rates.* 

The act of 1888 creating boards of arbitration is not a 
very well digested measure. It simply provides for boards of 
arbitration whenever differences or controversies arise between 
railroad or other transportation companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and the employees of any such corporation. 
If, upon the written proposition of either party to the contro- 
versy to submit differences to arbitration, the other party shall 
accept the proposition, the railroad company is authorized to 
select and appoint one person, and the employee or employees 
another person, and the two thus selected are empowered to 
select a third person, the three thus selected to constitute a 
board of arbitration; and the duty of the board is to immed- 
iately organize at the nearest practicable point to the place of 
the origin of the difficulty or controversy, to hear and deter- 
mine the matters of difference which may be submitted to it in 
writing, and, after concluding its investigation, to publicly 
announce its decision, which, with the finding of facts on which 
it is based, must be reduced to writing, and, together with the 
testimony taken, be filed with the Commissioner of Labor, 
whose duty it is to make such decision public as soon as the 
same shall have been received by him. The act provides for 
proper oaths of office, the taking of testimony, etc., but the 
duties of the board are ended when it has reached its decision 
and publicly announced the same, as provided. Neitherparty 
is in any wise bound by such decision. The object of the act 
is simply to give moral emphasis to the claims of one or the 
other of the parties, as the facts may determine. 

Another feature of the act of 1888 is the authority given 

* K. & I. Bridge Co. v. L. & N. R. Co., 37 Fed. Rep. 567, and in re Brimson, 154 
U. S. 447; Railroad Commission cases, 116 U. S. 307; New York & New England R- 
Co. v. Bristol, 151 U. S. 556; Regan v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 154 U. S. 362; 


Nebraska Freight Rate cases, 64 Fed. Rep. 165; Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. v. Int. Com. 
Com., 162 U. S. 197; Freight Bureau cases, 167 U. S. 479. 
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the President to select two commissioners, one of whom must 
be a resident of the state or territory in which a controversy 
arises, who, together with the Commissioner of Labor, shall 
constitute a temporary commission for the purpose of examin- 
ing the causes of a pending controversy, the conditions ac- 
companying it, and the best means for adjusting it. This 
commission must immediately report to the President and 
Congress, when its duties cease. A board of arbitration as 
provided by the act has never been called for, and only in one 
case has the board of investigation been created. This was 
on the occasion of the great Chicago strike in 1894. The act 
very clearly recognizes the principle of industrial arbitration 
as it may be applied to carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and their employees. 

The pending bills—and they are identical—go much 
further than the act of 1888. They have been carefully drawn, 
thoroughly scrutinized, and all the provisions systematized. 
They may be spoken of as one measure. 

The platform adopted by the Democratic party at its 
national convention in 1896 contained a plank in favor of the 
arbitration of differences between employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and their employees, and recommended such 
legislation as might be necessary to carry out this principle. 
The platform of the Republican party adopted at St. Louis 
June 18, 1896, contained a plank favoring the creation of a 
national board of arbitration to settle and adjust differences 
which may arise between employers and employed engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Thus it is seen that a large number of individual states, 
by positive legislation ; Congress, by the act of 1888, and the 
two great political parties by their platforms of 1896, have in- 
dorsed the principles of the pending bill. This bill (Senate 
3662 and House 4372, 55th Congress, 2d session) applies only 
to any common carrier or carriers and their officers, agents, 
and employees engaged in the transportation of passengers or 
property wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad and partly 
by water, for a continuous carriage or shipment from one 
state or territory of the United States, or the District of Col- 
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umbia, to any other state, etc. It excepts masters of vessels 
and seamen as defined by law, and it defines * railroad "’ as in- 
cluding all bridges and ferries used or operated in connection 
with any railroad, and also all the road in use by any corpora- 
tion operating a railroad, whether owned or operated under 
contract, agreement, or lease ; and it defines “‘employees”’ as 
all persons actually engaged in any capacity in train operation 
or train service of any description, and where the cars upon or 
in which they are employed are held and operated by the car- 
rier under lease or other contract, the carrier to be held re- 
sponsible for the acts and defaults of such employees as if the 
cars were owned by it and the employees directly employed by 
it, without regard to any provisions of contract to the contrary, 
such contract being binding only as between the parties 
thereto, and not affecting the obligations of the carrier either 
to the public or to the private parties concerned. Under these 
provisions employees engaged in operating cars owned by 
great freight line companies and by palace car companies are 
included. The bill does not apply to employees engaged in 
the operation of street railroads. 

The bill follows the declaration of the act creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relating to freight rates— 
that is, that all freight rates must be reasonable and just— 
for it provides that the wages paid by carriers and the rules 
and regulations governing employees shall be reasonable and 
just. Thus, if employees considered that their wages and the 
rules and regulations governing them were unreasonable and 
unjust, they would have a cause for complaint and an issue to 
be submitted to the board of arbitration. This is a vital prin- 
ciple, on which, should the bill become a law, will turn its chief 
value, for if a board of arbitration should, through the facts 
and information secured by it, determine that wages or rules 
and regulations were unreasonable and unjust, and went no 
further, the moral attitude of the two parties would be clearly 
defined and the force of public opinion would apply. 

After having made this declaration, which is practically a 
bill of rights to labor so far as wages and rules are concerned, 
the bill attempts something not contained in the act of 1888 
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and that is the application of the principles of conciliation, the 
efforts under this to precede all processes for the creation of 
a board of arbitration. The bill provides that when any con- 
troversy arises which interrupts or threatens to interrupt the 
business of the carrier, the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor shall, upon 
the request of either party, and with all practicable expedi- 
tion, put themselves in communication with the parties to such 
controversy and use their best efforts, by mediation and con- 
ciliation, to amicably settle the difficulty ; and if all such efforts 
prove unsuccessful, these two officers shall at once endeavor 
to bring about an arbitration of the controversy as provided in 
the bill. 

Herein the act recognizes another vita! principle—the de- 
sirability of avoiding, by conciliatory methods, an open rupture 
and an issue which must be settled by arbitration. Mediation 
and conciliation should always be resorted to in the first in- 
stance, and arbitration only when the conflict is really on. Every 
effort that will prevent an open rupture is in the interest of 
good order and conserves the moral attitude of all parties. It 
also appeals to their highest instincts of honor and manly ac- 
tion, and if the parties can be approached in the spirit of judi- 
cial impartiality and in the interest of the public, it is hoped 
by the friends of the bill that the declaration of an industrial 
war can be avoided. The instances of the successful applica- 
tion of this principle indicate that it should be extended. 
Whenever managers and employees have come together for 
the purpose of informing themselves of each other’s position, 
and each has listened to the arguments of the other and the 
facts relative to prevailing conditions have been thoroughly 
understood, the parties have been able to settle the matters 
pending between them without public interference and with- 
out public inconvenience. 

The bill provides, further, that whenever the efforts to 
settle the difficulty by mediation and conciliation shall fail, 
the controversy may be submitted to the arbitration of a board 
of three persons, one of whom shall be named by the carrier 
or employer; another by the labor organization to which the 
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employees interested belong, or, if they belong to more than 
one, then by that one which specially represents the employees 
of the same grade and class engaged in services of the same 
nature as the employees directly interested; or when the con- 
troversy involves two or more classes and grades of employees 
belonging to different labor organizations, then the second 
member shall be agreed upon and designated by the concur- 
rent action of all the labor organizations involved. The two 
persons thus chosen must select the third commissioner of ar- 
bitration ; but if these two cannot agree upon the third, and in 
the event of their failure, within forty-eight hours of their first 
meeting, the third commissioner shall be named by the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. This provision would prevent delay, through 
captiousness or for other reason, in naming the full board. 

After the board is constituted there shall be a submission 
to it in writing, signed by the parties to the controversy, of 
the questions to be decided. This submission must con- 
tain five stipulations, which constitute the agreement of the 
parties, and in which they consent, first, that the board shall 
commence its hearings within five days from the date of ap- 
pointment of a third commissioner, shall find and file its award 
within twenty days, and that pending the arbitration the 
status existing immediately prior to the dispute shall not be 
changed. By this agreement, which is a prerequisite to the 
whole work of the board, the public is protected against the 
inconvenience which might arise from a disruption of the re- 
lations between employer and employee. 

Second. That the award of the board shall be final and 
conclusive upon both parties, unless set aside for error of law 
apparent on the record. By this either party has recourse to 
a proper method of procedure should it feel that there has 
been an error of law committed on the part of the board. 

Third. Thatthe parties will faithfully execute the award, 
and that the same may be enforced in equity so far as the 
powers of a court of equity permit; but no person shall be pun- 
ished for his failure to comply with the award as for contempt 
of court. Thus the independence of the parties is preserved. 
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Fourth. That employees dissatisfied with the award shall 
not, on account of such dissatisfaction, quit the service of the 
employer before the expiration of three months from the date 
of such award without giving thirty days’ notice in writing of 
intention to quit; and that no employer dissatisfied with the 
award shall dismiss any employee or employees on that 
account before the expiration of three months, etc., nor with- 
out giving thirty days’ notice of intention to discharge. By 
this specific agreement the continuity of business is secured, 
as also the prevention of action through undue haste or the 
excitement which may prevail at the time of the disruption. 

Some opposition to this feature of the bill has been aroused 
on account of the suspicion that the provision is for involun- 
tary servitude, but this objection amounts to nothing; for if 
the public is to be considered at all and the status preserved 
there must be some provision for due consideration and for a 
specified time during which the status shall continue. Much 
harm is done in all strikes through actions taken under the ex- 
citement or impulse of the moment when the parties are aroused 
and even angered. The fourth stipulation of the submission 
would prevent all this and enable the parties to consider calmly 
the real situation and their own interests as well as the interests 
of the public. 

Fifth. That the award shall continue in force for the 
period of one year, and that no new arbitration upon the same 
subject between the same employer and the same class of em- 
ployees shall be resorted to until the expiration of the year, 
provided the award is not set aside for error of law. 

It must be remembered that neither party can arbitrarily 
summon the other before a board of arbitration. It has been 
stated time and again that the pending bill provides for com- 
pulsory arbitration. This is not true in any sense whatever. 
The stipulations just recited must be agreed to voluntarily, 
or else there is nothing to submit to the board; but when the 
parties agree to the submission through their own will and 
motion the board has certain powers and the award has some 
binding influence and effect over and above that moral influ- 
ence which any decision carries in the mind of the public. 
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The bill provides for the entering of judgment, the filing 
of exceptions thereto on account of errors of law, and appeals 
when such errors are alleged to exist ; and when an appeal is 
made to a circuit court the determination of the court shall be 
final. 

The bill provides, further, that the parties may agree upon 
a judgment to be entered disposing of the subject-matter of the 
controversy, as is usual in cases of all arbitration or reference 
matters in ordinary controversies ; and when such judgment 
by agreement shall have been entered it must, of course, have 
the same force and effect as if entered upon an award. 

When the agreement is executed by employees individu- 
ally instead of by a labor organization as their representative, 
the bill protects an employer against the naming of a third 
arbitrator by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Commissioner of Labor unless upon evidence 
satisfactory to them it be shown that the employees signing 
the submission represent or include a majority of all employees 
in the service of the same employer, and that the award which 
may be the result of the arbitration can justly be regarded as 
binding upon such employees. 

The pending measure contains another declaration or bill 
of rights in providing that during the pendency of arbitration 
it shall not be lawful for the employer to discharge the em- 
ployees except for inefficiency, violation of law, or neglect of 
duty; nor for the organization representing the employees in- 
volved to order, nor for the employees themselves to unite in, 
aid, or abet strikes or boycotts against the employer involved 
in the controversy. 


The bill makes another very important provision, which is 
that every incorporated body of employees must provide in its 
articles of incorporation and in its constitution, rules and by- 
laws that a member shall cease to be such by participating in 
or by instigating force or violence against persons or property 
during strikes, lockouts, or boycotts, or by seeking to prevent 
others from working through such means; but it exempts 
members of such corporations from being personally liable for 
the acts, debts, or obligations of the corporations, and the cor- 
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porations themselves from being liable for the acts of members 
or others in violation of law; and, further, that such corpora- 
tions may appear, by designated representatives, before the 
board of arbitration, or in any suits or proceedings for or 
against such corporations or their members in any of the 
Federal courts. 

The direct result of this wise provision will be that if an 
incorporated trades union, for instance, wishes to appear 
before a board it must show that it has the proper constitu- 
tion, rules, and by-laws in accordance with the provisions of 
the act. This means recognition for the union and standing 
in the courts. 

The bill also corrects another important matter in provid- 
ing that when receivers who have been appointed by Federal 
courts are in possession and control of railroads the employees 
upon such roads shall have the right to be heard in such courts 
upon all questions affecting the terms and conditions of their 
employment, through the officers and representatives of their 
associations, whether incorporated or unincorporated, and that 
there shall be no reduction of wages by receivers without the 
authority of the court after due notice to such employees. 

Every workingman in the United States is interested in 
the passage of a bill containing such a provision as this. At 
present organizations cannot appear through their officers in a 
court where their own affairs are being adjusted ; they have no 
legal status. Should this bill become a law, however, they 
would have the status of any incorporated body or of any in- 
dividual. Once settle this principle by statutory provision for 
employees of common carriers and it will be extended, and 
rapidly too, to every other class of employees. 

Under the bill employers must not require an employee 
or any person seeking employment, as a condition of such em- 
ployment, to enter into an agreement, either written or verbal, 
not to become or remain a member of any labor corporation, 
asssociation, or organization; nor shall he threaten any em. 
ployee with loss of employment or unjustly discriminate 
against any employee because of his membership in such or- 
ganization or association; nor shall the employer require any 
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employee or person, as a condition, to enter into a contract 
whereby he shall agree to contribute to any fund for charit- 
able, social, or beneficial purposes, or agree to release the em- 
ployer from legal liability for any personal injury by reason of 
any benefit received from such fund beyond the proportion of 
the benefit arising from the employer’s own contribution 
thereto; nor shall the employer, after having discharged an 
employee, or the quitting of the employee, attempt or con- 
spire to prevent him from obtaining employment. All such 
actions are declared to be misdemeanors, and upon conviction 
the employer shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000 

These are the main features or principles involved in the 
bill providing for conciliation and arbitration now pending in 
Congress. Of course, the bill provides for all the matters of 
expense of witnesses, etc., and repeals the insufficient act of 
October 1, 1888. The bill is practically a bill of rights to rail- 
road labor, protecting the employer where he should be pro- 
tected, but recognizing the dignity of the employee and pro- 
tecting him in his rights. It isa bill in the interest of the pub- 
lic as well, for should it become a law and its provisions be 
applied, no controversy could result in stagnating trade or 
preventing the continuous operations of the great railroads of 
the country. The bill rests upon the highest principles of jus- 
tice, equity, and public welfare. 

‘There are five great orders of railroad employees—the 
Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, and the Order of Railway Telegraphers. 
All these great bodies, through their chief officers, have urged 
the passage of the bill. They say in their written memorial 
to Congress that after a very careful consideration of the entire 
question they have no hesitancy in urging a favorable report 
upon the bill, and hope that it may speedily be placed upon 
the statute books of the Federal government. They know full 
well that the bill, should it pass, cannot be considered as a 
panacea for all interstate labor difficulties, but they know that 
it will become a great steadying influence in the conduct of 
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ail controversies, dignifying and raising them above the realms 
of mere quarrels. They believe in conciliationand mediation, 
and they believe that if such beneficent efforts fail some proper 
tribunal, if supported, can bring order out of chaos and adjust 
matters in dispute in a satisfactory way. They are willing to 
submit to the obligations on their part as provided by the bill, 
and they see no reason why railroad corporations should not 
take like obligation on their part. It will steady all the forces 
involved and afford a powerful and even effective balance- 
wheel in interstate controversies. In the interest of success- 
ful railroad operation, which must be preserved in order to 
have our industries properly carried on—and such successful 
operation comprehends managers and men—and in the inter- 
est of the public, some such measure as that now pending 
should be enacted into law. 
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Wage Changes in England 


The British Board of Trade has recently published its 
Second, Third, and Fourth Reports on Changes in Wages and 
Hours of Labor in the United Kingdom. These reports cover 
most of the important industries for the years 1894, 1895 and 
1896; the First Report covered 1893. The information for 
all four years is summarized in Bulletin No. 14, issued by the 
Department of Labor, Washington. 

Some of these facts we think will prove of interest to our 
readers, besides being worth preserving for reference purposes. 
The object of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is, not merely to discuss 
economic and political questions in theory, but to supply its 
readers from time to time with such items of economic and 
sociological information, whether in the United States or the 
antipodes, as may possess any special significance or throw 
light on current problems. In our February number, for in- 
stance, we gave some facts about labor in Belgium, Holland, 
France and Russia; and in March a discussion of labor condi- 
tions in Japan. 

From the Board of Trade reports just mentioned, for 
Great Britain and Ireland, it appears that 1893, 1894 and 1895 
were relatively bad .years for English workingmen, and 1896 
relatively good. This statement regarding 1893, however, 
needs some qualification. 

In that year 142,354 workpeople in the industries covered 
by these reports received increases of wages, while 256,473 
sustained decreases. The rate of increases, however, was con- 
siderably larger than that of the decreases; thus, the average 
increase per employee was about 81 cents, the average decrease 
only about 20 cents. This would give a net average increase 
of about 15 cents. The report in question, however, in ob- 
taining the net increase includes some 151,000 employees 
whose wages were changed but remained the same at the end 
of the year as at the beginning, thus giving an average increase 
per employee of only 11 cents. We do not understand the 
reason for this peculiar computation; 15 cents appears to us 
to be the correct average increase. 
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Most of the decreases occurred in the metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding, mining and quarrying, and textile industries, 
but the amount of decrease was very small. For instance, 
nearly 51,000 in the textile industries had their wages reduced 
II cents per week (average). Nearly 104,000 in mining and 
quarrying sustained an average reduction of 15% cents per 
week; and wages of over 95,000 in the metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding trades were reduced, on an average, 30 cents per 
week. Onthe other hand, 40,000 in the building trades re- 
ceived an average weekly increase of 50} cents; nearly 76,000 
in mining and quarrying received $1.14 per week increase, and 
over 10,000 government employees, 384 cents increase. 

Laborers in mines and quarries suffered severely during 
all three of the succeeding years. In 1894, nearly 438,000 in 
that group had their wages reduced, while only 98,491 re- 
ceived increases; the net average decrease per week for all 
employees being about 42 cents. The metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding trades also suffered in 1894, though less than in 
1893; wages of over 39,000 employees were decreased in 
1894. and about half that number (18,344) received increases ; 
the net average decrease being about 16 cents per week. On 
the other hand, the building trade employees again prospered ; 
32,618 received increases, and only 1o1 had their wages low- 
ered: the net average increase was 34} cents per week. The 
textile industries showed considerable improvement; there 
were increases to 8,662 employees, decreases to only 3,936; 
average net increase, about II cents per week. Over 9,000 
government employees received increases ; only 80 had wages 
lowered; net average increase 36 cents per week. But the 
total of all the industries reported shows, for 1894, only 175,- 
615 increases, against 488,357 decreases; giving a net average 
decrease of 33 cents per week. 

There was but little improvement in 1895. Over 313,000 
miners and quarrymen had their wages reduced, while only 
14,127 received increases. The net average decrease was 46 
cents per week. In the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
trades, wage changes resulted in a net average increase of half 
a cent a week; though the decreases affected the larger num- 
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ber, viz., 26,431, as against 18,392 who received increases. In 
the building trades, 24,431 received increases and there were 
no decreases; average increase amounted to 41 cents per 
week. Government employees received a net average increase 
of 39 cents per week; there being nearly 7,000 who received 
increases while only 96 had wages lowered. But for the extreme 
depression in mining and quarrying, the total of all industries 
reported would have shown a general increase of wages for 
1895 ; as it was, there were 351,895 decreases and only 79,867 
increases; net average decrease per employee, about 31} 
cents. 

In 1896 there was decided improvement, though the min- 
ers and quarrymen again suffered general wage reductions. 
Only 3,961 in this group received increases ; while 149,175 had 
to accept lower pay. The reductions were very slight, how- 
ever; the net average decrease being less than 13 cents per 
week. All the other industries reported show wage increases. 
In the building trades there were increases to nearly 89,000 
employees, decreases to only 24; net average weekly increase, 
50 cents. In the metal, engineering and shipbuilding indus- 
tries there were increases to 240,777, decreases to only 13,043 
employees ; net average increase, 37 cents per week. Textiles, 
clothing and miscellaneous, all showed increases. Government 
employees to the number of 14,282 received increases; only 
241 sustained decreases; the net average increase was 29} 
cents. The total for all industries reported shows that 382,225 
employees had their wages increased, while 167,357 sustained 
decreases. The net average increase was over 21 cents per 
week. 

The two conspicuous features in this record are the pro- 
longed depression and successive wage reductions in the min- 
ing and quarrying industry, and the steady prosperity and 
wage increases in the building trades. Probably both these 
tendencies were largely the result of exceptional conditions; 
but, for a partial cause, we may reasonably look to the effect 
upon the workingmen of these widely different types of in- 
dustry. Miners and quarrymen lead lives of social isolation, 
and the conditions of work are such that only the lower grades 
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of labor are normally drawn to it. Hence the standard of 
living of the group is lower, their power of resistance much 
less, their organizations not ordinarily compact, united and 
aggressive. Therefore, when a depression comes they are ill- 
prepared to resist the pressure for lower wages, and only make 
a determined fight when they are practically face to face with 
starvation. This fact was well illustrated in the great coal 
miners’ strike in this country, last summer. 

But in the building trades all these conditions are reversed. 
Workers in these trades come directly under the stimulating 
influence of urban conditions, while the nature of the work 
itself, requiring considerable skill and intelligence, attracts 
higher grades of workingmen. They are therefore much more 
independent; their standard of living is high, and they will 
form strong organizations and make a determined struggle be- 
fore they will consent to accept any wage reduction. Work- 
ingmen’s unions in these trades are aggressive and powerful, 
and the position of strength they hold with reference to their 
employers is seen in the successive wage increases. 

The reports from which we have been quoting show the 
changes in hours of labor as well as of wage rates. Each year 
shows a net average decrease in hours. In 1893, over 33,000 
employees had their hours of labor decreased ; in 1894, 77,000; 
in 1895, 21,448; in 1896, 34,655. Hours were increased in 
1893 for 1530 employees; in 1894 for 128; in 1895, 1,287; in 
1896, 73,616. The figures for 1896 are misleading, however ; 
since nearly all the employees whose hours were increased 
were in the building trades, which fact suggests the probability 
of some special circumstances affecting those trades in that 
year. The average amount of increase (20 minutes per week) 
is quite insignificant. It may have been due to some unusual 
press of work in some parts of the United Kingdom, during 
which the employees agreed to work a little longer in consid- 
eration of more wages. Certainly it cannot be supposed that 
the workingmen in these trades were compelled to accept a 
permanent longer hour system, for during the same year 89,000 
of them were able to secure increased wages, while in each 
previous year wages had been increased and hours of labor de- 
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creased. The whole trend has been steadily in the direction 
of a shorter working day. 

It is interesting to note that the eight-hour system adopted 
for government employees in 1894 did not result in any 
decrease of their wages; on the contrary, it was found that 
they accomplished quite as much as before, and their wages 
rose, each year. Of the 77,000 whose hours of labor were de- 
creased in 1894, 45,313 were government employees. 

The net average reduction for all the industries reported 
was: in 1893, 1.99 hours per week peremployee ; in 1894, 4.04 
hours ; in 1895, 1.94 hours; in 1896, .73 hours. 

Of course, in the industries which suffered wage reduc- 
tions, it is probable that any reduction in hours of labor merely 
reflects in another way some depression in that industry. 
When business is very dull it is often customary to work short 
hours at reduced pay, in preference to discharging large num- 
bers of employees. In the building trades and government 
service, however, and perhaps in the metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding trades in 1896, the reduction of hours represented 
a definite gain to the workers, because it did not, in general, 
involve an accompanying decrease of wages; on the contrary, 
there was an average increase. 

Agricultural laborers and railway employees are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing statistics, as,the facts covering them 
were very imperfectly collected. It is stated, however, that 
the general tendency of agricultural wages during 1894 and 
1895 was downward, and in 1896 slightly upward. With regard 
to railway employees, there was a slight upward tendency in 
wages and a slight decrease in hours of labor. This is the 
normal movement which should be taking place in all indus- 
tries; and will, in fact, far more regularly and certainly than 
now, as industry becomes more widely and effectively organ- 
ized. Only in this way can the depressions resulting from ex- 
cessive competition and haphazard adjustment of supply to 
demand be avoided. 
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Foreign Labor Statistics Criticised 


In our February number we published a few items about 
European labor conditions, in an article entitled “ Recent 
Foreign Labor Statistics.” We have since received a letter 
from a correspondent, criticising two of our conclusions in that 
article as unwarranted. His first criticism is as follows: 

“On page 1o1 of the magazine, after giving the tables 
showing wages of laborers in Belgium, you conclude that the 
laborers in that country receive only one-third as much as do 
laborers in the same trades in New York City. You then go on 
to show that this substantiated your former statement that the 
character of the institutions of a nation can be told by the rate 
of real wages received by its inhabitants. Certainly you can 
judge of the institutions of a country by the rate of rea/ wages, 
but you have not compared these but simply quoted the nom- 
inal wages. The only information we can gather from these 
tables is that nominal wages in Belgium are low as compared 
with xominal wages in New York. To compare real wages in 
the two countries would we not have to determine the prices 
of bread, clothes etc. and compare those as well?” 

His second criticism applies to our comments on the fact 
that in agricultural Russia considerably more is paid for the 
labor of a horse than for that of men, and two or three times. 
as much as for the labor of women. On this point he says: 

* Because the day’s labor of a horse costs more than that 
of a man, you seem to be horror stricken, but it must have 
been by some Sherlock Holmes instinct that you were keen 
enough to deduce from that one fact that the inhabitants are 
‘sodden, stagnated’ etc. If you are correct in deducing such 
a conclusion from that fact, those same adjectives must apply 
to our New England inhabitants, for I find that in nearly all 
our states the price per diem of a horse or mule is equal to tke 
wages of the man and sometimes exceeds them. It seems to 
me that this must be explained by some better reason than 
that the standard of living of New England mules is higher 
than that of New England farmers.” 

In a certain sense, perhaps, our correspondent’s criticisms 
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may be just. Asa matter of fact, both of our conclusions, to 
which he refers, were entirely correct, but possibly we should 
have stated more explictly the grounds upon which these con- 
clusions were based. The fault, if fault there be, is not that 
we have made any erroneous statement, or drawn any false 
conclusion, but simply that we were more concerned in im- 
pressing in a new way some important truths often before 
demonstrated than in elaborately proving them over again by 
means of complete syllogisms. Our purpose was not to make 
any exact, scientific comparison between industrial conditions 
here and abroad, but simply to illustrate certain broad, gen- 
eral tendencies by means of some facts of so striking a charac- 
ter as to show upon the face of the case that while qualifying 
considerations doubtless existed they could not be of sufficient 
importance to offset the main statement. 

So manifestly was this the case that our correspondent’s 
criticisms seem to have, almost, the flavor of quibbling. If 
his complaint is merely that the article in question does not 
contain a complete logical demonstration of the points brought 
out, then our reply is that nothing of the sort was attempted. 
We merely sought to illustrate in a general way certain famil- 
iar truths. 

With reference to Belgium, we showed that nominal wages 
in the leading trades in Brussels average about one-third what 
is paid in the same occupations in New York City. But we 
did not pretend to deduce from this that laborers in New 
York are three times better off than those in Brussels, as our 
friend seems to imply. Of course the cost of living is less in 
Brussels, but in nothing like the same proportion that wages 
are lower. 

Prices in the United States might be double those in Bel- 
gium and still leave American workingmen distinctly better 
off than the Belgians. We were particular to use the term 
“real wages,” for the very purpose of indicating that while the 
wage figures given implied a considerable difference in labor 
conditions, they should not be interpreted to mean that Amer- 
ican laborers were three times better off than Belgian laborers. 
We are not in possession, at present, of complete price 
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statistics for Belgium, but attention may be called to certain 
general facts. Rent is very much lower, perhaps one-half or 
two-thirds less than here. The houses and apartments occu- 
pied by the same classes of laborers here, however, are very 
much superior. According to the famous Engel law, rent con- 
sumes only about 12 per cent. of an income, whatever its size ; 
therefore, even if rents in Belgium were only one-third what 
they are in New York, this item alone would not come within 
a twelfth of covering the difference in wages. 

Clothing probably costs somewhat less in Belgium than in 
the United States, but the difference, quality considered, is 
not marked. Within the last few years good clothing in this 
country has become almost as cheap as in England, and cer- 
tainly Belgium cannot manufacture clothing, of equal quality 
etc., more cheaply than England. 

The latest statistics we have of prices of food, etc., in 
Belgium are for August, 1896, taken from the Belgian “‘ Revue 
du Travail” an official publication. The principal commodi- 
ties cost, in Brussels, as follows (U. S. money): 

Wheat bread, 2 cents per pound; coffee, 28 cents per 
pound; milk, 2} cents per quart; eggs, 184 cents per dozen; 
butter, 25 cents per pound; beef or veal, 17} cents per pound ; 
mutton, I4cents per pound; pork, 154 cents per pound ; sugar, 
8} cents per pound ; cheese, 21 cents per pound; petroleum, 
9 cents per gallon; coal, 22 cents per hundred pounds. 

It will be seen that these prices average fully as high 
as in the United States, some of them being decidedly higher 
than here. 

On the whole, it seems apparent that the cost of living in 
Belgium, for the same class of expenses, cannot possibly be 
more than one third less than in the United States; probably 
it is not more than one quarter less. That is, if money wages 
in Brussels areto New York wages about as $1.00 to $3.00, the 
former would really be equivalent to $1.30, because of the 
greater purchasing power of money, and the true comparison 
would be $1.30 to $3.00. With so wide a margin as this, it is 
evident that a material reduction could be made in the esti- 
mate of New York wages, and of Belgian cost of living, with- 
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out weakening in any way the conclusions which our friend 
criticises. 

Now, as to Russia: our correspondent is mistaken in say- 
ing that our conclusions regarding the inferiority of Russian 
civilization were drawn from the “ one fact” that horse labor 
costs more there than human labor. That conclusion was 
drawn from the whole preceding statement of facts, including 
the amount of wages paid and the fact that women are regu- 
larly hired for farm labor. This will be clear, we think, if our 
critic will re-read the paragraph in question. The fact that 
men’s wages average from 23 to 34 cents per day, and women’s 
from I0 to 16, is quite as significant of a low civilization as is 
the comparison with what is paid for horse labor. Doubtless 
some of the staple commodities used by Russian peasants are 
cheaper than in the United States, but any general compari- 
son of the cost of living is practically impossible because a 
large proportion of the comforts and conveniences commonly 
enjoyed here are not used by the Russian peasant at all—being 
simply beyond his reach. 

But, passing this, we must decline to accept our critic’s 
statement regarding the relative cost of human and horse 
labor in New England. Of course, if he is comparing the rates 
charged for city livery horses with wages of farm laborers, the 
statement may be correct; but such a comparison is absurd. 
Nor is it even permissible to compare the price paid for horses 
and men on the farms, in New England, in the way they may 
be compared in Russia, for this reason: In Russia, as is evi- 
dent from the table quoted by us, the hiring of horses for farm 
labor is a customary and regular business, almost as much so 
as the hiring of men and women. Hence, it has undoubtedly 
become subject to ordinary competitive conditions, so that 
the price paid is a fair indication of the cost of maintaining 
the animal; just as the real wages of men and women every- 
where, under normal conditions, is a fair indication of their 
cost, or standard of living. But the hiring of horses for farm 
labor in New England is the exceptional rather than normal 
and customary thing. Nearly all farmers own their own 
horses, and farm laborers are not hired “ with horse” simply 
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because they have no horses ; their own labor is all they have 
to sell. Horses are occasionally loaned by one farmer to an- 
other, in exchange for produce or service ; but when horses 
are hired for farm labor it is for some exceptional cause, and 
hence they probably do command a somewhat exceptional 
price. A man who furnishes another with a horse, as a semi- 
favor or in a temporary emergency, usually charges and re- 
ceives a price considerably higher than would be paid if he 
were in the business of hiring out horses for farm labor. Such 
a price, therefore, does not accurately represent the cost of 
maintaining the horse; it is a special arrangement, and other 
than normal price-fixing conditions enter in. But in Russia, 
where it is evidently the customary thing to hire man and 
horse together, the price for the horse may fairly be taken to 
represent its cost of maintenance, as the man’s wages represent 
his. 

Of course the expense of maintaining a horse on a New 
England farm is merely a fraction of the expense of hiring a 
farm laborer, furnishing him with board and lodging and 
money wages besides. Even were it possible to collect statis- 
tics of the cost of maintaining farm animals, it would be un- 
necessary to quote them in proof of this statement. 

In view of these facts we reaffirm the statements criticised 
by our correspondent ; and believe that any candid analysis of 
Russian conditions will support our conclusions in the matter. 

















Institute Work 
Social Reforms 


The movement for social reform takes on several phases ; 
one is socialism, another is free land, or single tax, another is 
populism, and another is labor organization. The lesson this 
month relates to the first two; the other two will be taken up 
next month. Each of these are general groups and include 
within them numerous minor movements, differing somewhat 
in detail. 

Socialism includes the organized efforts to improve society 
by transferring the control and ownership of industry from private 
hands to the government. Whatever name it may go under, 
any effort to accomplish this end is socialistic and properly is a 
part of the movement of socialism. We often make a mistake 
by speaking of anarchy and communism and socialism as if they 
were all one and the same thing. This is not at all so. Anar- 
chy is the very antithesis of socialism. Socialism contemplates 
the overthrow of individual enterprise and substitution of gov- 
ernment control, while anarchy contemplates the overthrow of 
all government enterprise and controlling supervision, and the 
substitution of individual effort, even to the police function of 
protecting life and property. In short, socialism is a doctrine 
of all-government and anarchy is a doctrine of no-government. 

Communism is different from either. It contemplates com- 
mon ownership of consumable wealth—the products of indus- 
try; that is, the use in common of the ordinary commodities of 
life. Socialism differs from communism in that {it maintains the 
individual ownership of consumable commodities and asks for 
the public or collective ownership only of the tools and imple- 
ments (capital and machinery) by which the consumable com- 
modities are produced. 

The history of socialism is the history of modern industrial 
development. Its growth has been chiefly stimulated by the 
defects of the English system of political economy. The early 
theories of English economists regarding labor and the con- 
sumption of wealth so neglected the interest of labor and justi- 
fied social indifference to the laborer’s condition as practically 
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to make low wages an economic virtue,—which created an 
economic revolt. The fact that the shortsighted attitude of an 
extremely unsentimental employing class found justification in 
this doctrine of economists and policy of statesmen created the 
impression, which ultimately grew into a definite conviction, 
that the system under which that could take place must neces- 
sarily be vicious. The history of every popular movement to 
improve the condition of labor was found to be in direct antag- 
onism to the teachings of political economy. Instead of the 
science of economics helping to improve the social condition 
of the masses it seemed to be the handmaid of capital and the 
stimulator of oppression. 

This led to a new theory. It was seen that the employers 
who pursued this policy were not necessarily bad men ; that 
they sympathized with the poor, though always acting against 
them. The conclusion was reached that the evil was not in 
the capitalists but in the system under which modern industry 
is conducted. A number of writers, culminating in Karl Marx, 
developed the theory that the real cause of the evil lay in the 
fact that the profits of industry all go to the owners of capital 
or the instruments of production. Since it was impossible to 
take this profit away from them after they had once received it, 
without violating the equities of society, the only way to reform 
this evil was to transfer it from private hands to the state. 
Since all the injustice that is practiced upon labor and the com- 
munity consists in taking what belongs to laborers in the form 
of profits, interest and rent, and since these would all go to the 
public if the state owned the capital, machinery and land, the 
real way to solve the problem was to establish public ownership 
of all means of production, which is the kernel of the theory of 
socialism. The object of this is to secure to the masses what 
the capitalists now unjustly take from them. This being done, 
all the demands of justice, according to socialism, would be 
satisfied. 

This theory, however, overlooks several important facts in 
the situation. It assumes that labor produces all wealth, which 
we have shown over and over again is not true.* It also en- 


* See ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,” pp. 15-22; ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics” pp. 
63-89, 251-262 ; Institute Bulletin No. 1o ‘‘ Is Socialism Feasible ?” 
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tirely overlooks the fact that the tendency of competitive indus 
try is to distribute profits, interest and rent to the community 
through lowering the price of commodities, increasing wages, 
and public improvements. As frequently pointed out in these 
pages, this process of distributing the margins, or what 
some call the unearned increment, is constantly going on. 
To-day’s profits are given to the public in to-morrow’s reduced 
prices. 

In 30 years the price of steel rails has been reduced from 
$158 to $24 a ton. Thus, $134 a ton which, but for the lower- 
ing of prices, would have gone to the capitalists in profits, has 
gone to the community in the reduced price of steel rails. The 
same is true of cotton cloth which 40 years ago was over I2 
cents a yard and is now less than 3 cents a yard. But for the 
lowering of price the 9 cents a yard, which the competitive 
principle distributed, would be still going to the manufacturers 
as profits. The truth is, that this so-called unearned increment 
is constantly being distributed to the public, but it is so dis- 
tributed as not to destroy the incentive for its own increase, 
which its arbitrary confiscation by the state would do. This 
fact socialism entirely ignores and proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that profits are not distributed to the public at all, but 
permanently remain the income of capitalists. 

Another fatal defect in the socialistic theory is that it 
assumes that profits are extracted or deducted from wages; in 
other words, if there were no profits all that the capitalists now 
receive would go to the laborers in wages. This, as we have 
repeatedly explained, is wholly fallacious. Profits are not a 
deduction from wages but, in reality, an extra increment of 
production drawn from nature. Wages are just as high or higher 
in competing industries where the concern makes profits as in 
those where they have no profits. The fact is, as explained in our 
last month’s lesson, wages are paid, not according to the profit 
made, but as a part of the necessary cost of undertaking the 
enterprise. Profits are the difference between the cost per unit 
of the product of the poorest producers and of that of the 
better. Every economy or increased efficiency of a competing 
producer which reduces the cost per unit of his product below 
that of his dearest competitor is so much profit, but in no way 
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diminishes the wages. As we have said, these are the same in 
the concerns which make profits and those which make no 
profits. It can hardly be expected that a theory which is based 
so completely upon a misconception of the economic facts in- 
volved could lead to rational and workable social reforms. 

But perhaps the most serious objection to socialism is that 
its tendency is to destroy all incentive for any exceptional 
thought or invention whatever to create any increments of 
surplus or profit, as it would tend to remove the responsibility 
and management of industry from the hands of experts, who 
are developed by individual ownership, by transferring it to 
managers elected by popular vote, which, as demonstrated in 
all political institutions, seldom secures the services of the best, 
but usually only of mediocre talent. 

The single-tax doctrine is a form of socialism, though 
much less scientific and consistent. It takes no exception to 
the doctrine of interest and profits, but makes war only upon 
the rent form of surplus increment. This theory assumes that 
all the evils of society arise from private ownership of land. 
All laborers would have employment and poverty would be 
unnecessary if private ownership of land were prohibited. This 
it proposes to accomplish by a single tax, which shall be so 
levied as to confiscate the entire value of land. This notion, 
for theory it can hardly be called, presupposes that if all private 
title to land were abolished (which, of course, means that all 
land would become public property), then wages would rise, 
employment increase, and justice prevail.* The disadvantage 
of this claim is that there is no experience anywhere to support 
it. Time was when all land belonged to the state or commu- 
nity, and there was no private ownership atall. Yet, wherever 
that exists, poverty is greatest and civilization the lowest. 
Despotism, superstition and the most primitive means of exist- 
ence always prevail wherever common ownership of land is 
found. Indeed, that was one of the characteristics of primitive 
society, and among the earliest steps towards civilization was 
the private ownership of land. That preceded the wage 
system, the right of private contract, or even the most elemen- 


*'See ‘‘ Wealth and Progress” pp. 60-70. 
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tary form of representative government. History is all against 
the claims set forth by the single tax. 


Work for April 


OUTLINE OF READING 


This month we begin our consideration of Social Reforms. 
The work assigned covers sections a and 6 of topic IX in the 
curriculum, as follows: 

IX. SOCIAL REFORMS, 
(a) Socialism. 
(1) Its history. 
(2) Its theory. 
(3) Its practical effects. 
(4) Single Tax. 
(1) What it means. 
(2) Its probable effect. 
(3) Its literature. 

REQUIRED READING. In “Principles of Social Eco- 
nomics,” Part IV, Chapter II. In ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,” 
Part III,Chapter I. In Marshall’s “ Economics of Industry” 
Book VI, Chapters XI and XII. In Gunton’s Magazine, the 
Class Lecture on Social Reforms. 

Also, President Gunton’s lecture on “Is Socialism Feasi- 
ble?” published in Gunton Institute Bulletin No. 9, January 
2g, 1898; and lecture on “ Taxation vs. Confiscation,” pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 13, February 26, 1898. 

SUGGESTED READING. In “ Principles of Social Econ- 
omics,” Part III, Chapter IV. President Gunton’s lecture on 
“ Henry George, Economist and Reformer,” published in Gun- 
ton Institute Bulletin No. 1, November 20, 1897; lecture on 
“The Coming Social Conflict,” in Budletin No. 8, January 22, 
1898; and lecture on “The New Democracy,” in Bulletin No. 
14, March 5, 1898. Pamphlets on “ Economic Basis of Social- 
ism” and “ Economic Heresies of Henry George,” by George 
Gunton; supplied from Gunton Institute office. In Herbert 
Spencer’s “Illustrations of Universal Progress,” Chapter X. 
Those who wish to make an exhaustive study of the philosophy 
of socialism are referred to Karl Marx’s “Capital” (generally 
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known as the “ Bible of socialism”); Professor William Gra- 
ham’s “ Socialism New and Old;” “ Socialism, The Fabian 
Essays” edited by G. Bernard Shaw ; “‘ Socialism From Genesis 
to Revelation,” by F. M. Sprague; and “ Socialism, Its Growth 
and Outcome,” by William Morris and E. Belfort Bax. On the 
single-tax question students are referred, of course, to Henry 
George’s “Progress and Poverty.” We would also suggest 
Chapter III, in Francis A. Walker's “ Land and its Rent.” 
Anarchism, the antithesis of socialism, is only very slightly 
discussed in the present course, but students desiring a very 
fair and relatively complete statement of the philosophy of 
anarchism, history of the movement, and scientific criticism of 
its principles are referred to “Anarchism, Its History and 
Theory,” by E. V. Zenker; published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


AIDS TO READING 


Notes on Required Reading. The theory of socialism is 
that all the instruments of production should be owned and 
operated by the people collectively, that is, by the state. It 
is important, therefore, at the outset, to have a clear under- 
standing of the nature of the state; what it is, what are its 
proper functions, what are the natural limits to its action, and 
soon. For this reason we have prescribed the chapter on 
“ Tne State; or, the Nature and Function of Government,” in 
“Principles of Social Economics,” though that chapter is 
properly a part of our next year’s work, on “ Political Science,” 
and will be taken up again at that time. In this chapter Pro- 
fessor Gunton outlines the difference between the state and 
society, shows the relation of the state to the individual, and 
then enters upon a careful analysis of the nature of the state, 
discussing the social organism theory of Plato, Hobbes, Rod. 
bertus, Marx and Spencer. He brings out very clearly the 
curious fact that Herbert Spencer, in attempting to prove that 
society is an organism, lays a logical foundation for the doc- 
trine of socialism, though Spencer himself is perhaps the most 
conspicuous enemy of public as opposed to individual activity. 
He carries this so far as even to oppose public school systems, 
public coinage of money, etc.; yet, in his argument that the 
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state is an organism he is logically, if unconsciously, a socialist. 

The balance of this chapter is devoted to building up a 
constructive theory of the state, from the standpoint that it is 
an organization rather than an organism; that is, the unit, to 
whose improvement all effort should be directed, is the indi- 
vidual (or family) rather than the state. The state is simply 
an organization of individuals for the doing of certain things 
which can be accomplished better by collective than by indi- 
vidual effort. This is at once a definition of the state and a 
test of its sphere of action. As civilization advances the ten- 
dency should and will be for the state actually to do less and 
less for the individual; but it may, of necessity, always con- 
tinue to exercise its chief and most important function, namely, 
to secure and protect the opportunities for individuals to do 
forthemselves. This standpoint makes possible a rational and 
practical view of the sphere of governmental action, the object 
of statesmanship and the duties of citizenship; it equally 
avoids the extreme radicalism of the Spencerian idea that the 
state should do practically nothing, and of the socialist theory 
that it should do everything. The state, in the true view, is 
essentially a protective, not paternalistic, agent. 

With this general preparation we are ready to take up our 
study of socialism, and, for that purpose, pass to the chapter 
assigned in “ Wealth and Progress.” Here we find a discus- 
sion of “ Popular Remedies for Social Evils.” It is shown, 
first, that political institutions are the result, rather than the 
cause, of industrial conditions ; hence that political liberty 
grows out of industrial progress, rather than industrial progress 
out of political liberty. This general fact leads to the conclu- 
sion that industrial reform cannot be secured by the mere 
arbitrary overthrow or revolutionizing of political institutions, 
as proposed by anarchism and socialism. As fast as the evo- 
lution of industrial and social institutions requires it, all nec- 
essary political reforms or readjustments will be and are natur- 
ally developed ; and any political experiments which do not 
come in this way cannot be permanently successful. 

In the second section of this chapter it is shown that all 
propositions of social reform by means of arbitrary abolition of 
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rent, interest and profits, are based upon fundamentally wrong 
principles. There is no possible way in which such action 
could permanently increase the income of the working people ; 
on the contrary, it would take away the main incentive for a 
continually increasing production of wealth, from which alone 
a larger income for laborers can be derived. 

In the remaining portion of this chapter Professor Gunton 
discusses at some length the inadequacy of socialistic methods. 
He points out that the various schemes of colonization, co- 
operation and socialism are attempts to anticipate, rather than 
to promote, social evolution. The proper work of the social 
philosopher is not to determine what the final, perfected state 
of society is to be, but to ascertain the laws of social progress 
and discover means of working in accordance with them, in the 
knowledge that we shall thus be moving towards the true end, 
whatever its particular form may prove to be. 

We are shown the theoretical weakness of co-operative and 
socialistic schemes, and the practical failure of all such experi- 
ments wherever they have been tried. The reasons for such 
failure are pointed out in detail. Particular emphasis should 
be laid on the point that democratic control of industry neces- 
sarily means that the most expert skill and talent will not, 
except by chance, be secured; because democratic choice al- 
ways involves a midway compromise between the most com- 
petent and least competent groups of electors. As has often 
been noted, the keen, expert, successful promoter and mana- 
ger of industry is seldom sufficiently popular to be elected 
even to a minor office. 

Marshall does not discuss socialism, but we have assigned 
two chapters in his “ Economics of Industry,” in order that 
students may be able to complete the volume this season 
without interruption. These two chapters are in the nature 
of asummary. In the first he gives a “ General View of Dis- 
tribution’ and in the second discusses “ The Influence of 
Progress on Value.” Students will have discovered by this 
time that in discussing certain kinds of economic problems 
Marshall adopts a somewhat short-range method; that is, he 
treats of the conditions surrounding a private business enter- 
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prise and determining the action of an individual employer, 
much more fully and clearly than he explains the operation of 
general laws governing price, wage and other conditions in the 
markets of a community or nation. On the latter class of top- 
ics his discussion is largely in the nature of general observa- 
tions and seems to lack somewhat in precision. In other 
words, while analyzing certain economic forces very carefully, 
he often stops just short of showing the results of the interac- 
tion of those forces in society. Students will find Marshall 
valuable more for his analytical work than for constructive out- 
lining of positive economic principles. 

We would call special attention to a few points in these 
chapters. On page 346, for instance, he shows how the bene- 
fits of England’s great industrial developments are now being 
extended to the whole world; so that backward countries, 
by adopting her methods, will soon be manufacturing for 
themselves and thus starting on the road to modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Again, on page 349, he calls attention to the important 
fact that town! house rents, nominally dear, are not so in real- 
ity when the social and other advantages secured in the occu- 
pation of such property are considered. What is paid for, in 
the case of residence property, is a social gratification or util- 
ity, and whether the real rent is high or low depends upon the 
relative amount of such social utility afforded. From this 
standpoint, the rent of city residence property may often be 
comparatively low. Marshall goes on to show in some detail 
the gross inferiority of house accommodations in earlier times 
and says, very truly, that much of the popular belief that 
house rent has risen is due to imperfect acquaintance with 
former housing conditions and of the improvements latterly 
realized. 

On page 359 he points out that, while great fortunes are 
often realized by the “‘ supreme economizing force of (a) great 
constructive genius,” the bulk of the new forces of improve- 
ment in society “are telling on the side of the poorer class as a 
whole relatively to the rich.” And he emphasizes the serious 
fact that pessimistic exaggerations of the evils of our own age 
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simply “tend to the setting aside of methods of progress, the 
work of which if slow is yet solid.” 

In his discussion of wages, immediately following, he 
overlooks the real way in which the standard of living affects 
the matter. Students who have followed the course thus far 
will appreciate this at once. Marshall's idea is that an im- 
provement in the standard of living, or a reduction of hours 
of labor, can only be economically beneficial when it increases 
the productive capacity of the /aborers, by giving them greater 
endurance, freshness, skill, etc. From this standpoint he, of 
course, reaches the conclusion that the influence of such re- 
forms must be relatively limited, and that in large classes of 
industry they cannot be applied at all. 

The secret of this matter is, however, that while better 
’ living and shorter hours do undoubtedly improve the laborers’ 
efficiency, the real increase in production comes from better 
machinery rather than harder work by operatives. The better 
machinery comes into use, constantly, in response to increasing 
consumption of its products; and short hours and better wages 
mean just that increasing consumption of wealth by the masses. 
Thus, while the pressure for higher wages and shorter hours 
forces improved productive methods into use, as a necessary 
economy, that very introduction of improved methods makes 
possible the larger wealth production from which the increased 
wages can be paid. This is the way in which the standard of 
living determines wages, and transfers an increasing propor- 
tion of the world’s productive effort from human beings to 
machinery. 

The balance of the required reading for the month bears 
directly on the curriculum topics. In the class lecture in the 
magazine President Gunton discusses both socialism and the 
single tax; while the two Bulletin lectures treat the same 
subjects at greater length. 

Notes on Suggested Reading. We would strongly recom- 
mend that students re-read the chapter on Rent in Part III of 
“Principles of Social Economics,” in connection with this 
month's study of the single-tax proposition. It is important 
to have a clear understanding of the law of economic rent and 
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its effect upon the community, before considering the merits 
of Mr. George’s plan of confiscation. The Builetin lecture on 
“Henry George, Economist and Reformer,” the pamphlet 
“Economic Heresies of Henry George,” and Chapter III of 
Walker’s “ Land and its Rent,” all deal directly with the single- 
tax scheme; and, of course, students who wish to get the full 
statement of that proposition should read George’s “‘ Progress 
and Poverty.” 

The literature of socialism is much more voluminous. The 
text book of socialist doctrine is Karl Marx’s great work on 
“Capital,” but students will be able to get a very clear state- 
ment of the case in other and less exhaustive treatises. The 
keynote of Marx’s argument is his discussion of surplus value, 
which is critically analyzed in Chapter VI of Part III in 
“Principles of Social Economics.” This point was taken up 
in our March work and might be profitably reviewed at this 
time. The Marxian doctrine is also treated at length in Mr. 
Gunton’s pamphlet on “ Economic Basis of Socialism.” 

Those who wish to get the most concise statement of 
Herbert Spencer's social-organism theory, before referred to, 
should read Chapter X of his “ Illustrations of Universal Pro- 
gress.” Of the remaining books suggested, all are favorable 
to socialism except “ Socialism New and Old” by Professor 
William Graham, M. A., of Queen's College, Belfast, Ireland. 
The latter work is not entirely satisfactory, but contains many 
good features, and accurately traces the development of the 
socialist movement. 


LOCAL CENTER WORK 


Socialism and the single-tax proposition will afford ample 
subject matter for debates, papers, etc., in local centers. Here 
are a few suggestions : 

Review of February and March work on “ Distribution,” 
covering Wages, Rent, Interest and Profits. This will be 
found a valuable preparation for the present month's work, 
which deals with propositions for radically changing the meth- 
ods of distribution. The review work can be done either by 
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means of quizzes or examinations or preparation of short 
papers on special points. 

Professor Gunton’s class lecture in the magazine should be 
read and discussed ; and, if possible, debates should be arranged 
between the brightest and readiest speakers in the different 
centers and local advocates of socialistic or single-tax doctrine. 
Where this is not feasible, debates can of course be held, as 
usual, between members of the local center itself. Topics will 
naturally suggest themselves :—Resolved, that the state should 
own and operate all the instruments of production for the 
benefit of the people ; Resolved, that there should be but one 
tax and that on land and equivalent to its rent; and so on. 

Short papers might be prepared or remarks made on such 
topics as: Historical sketch of socialism ; Is modern evolution 
tending towards socialism?; The true function of the state ; 
The economic theory of socialism; How would socialism work 
in practice?; Difference between socialism and anarchism 
History of co-operative experiments; What is the cause of 
rent ?; Would the single tax abolish poverty? ; Advantages of 
private land-ownership; Does justice require public confisca- 
tion of land values?; How does rent affect wages?; Practical 
effects of the single tax. 

For an additional debate topic we would suggest: Re- 
solved, that co-operation or profit-sharing contains the true 
solution of the labor problem. 

THESES 

Next month we shall publish a number of topics upon 
which students are expected to prepare short theses, as a test 
of thoroughness of the work done during the past season. The 
theses should be forwarded to this office within a given time 
(which wili be specified) and such of them as may possess 
sufficient merit will be held for possible publication. 


Question Box 


The questions intended for this department must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. Anonymous correspondents will be ignored. 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: Is not the general rate of 
interest for given classes of securities at any given time 
mainly determined by the supply and demand of money of- 
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fered for loan? In London and New York, at present, interest 
is lower than for several years, though business is much more 
profitable. Does not abundant capital explain this? Every 
change in imports and exports of gold at once affects interest 
rates. Also, why is interest in the West, where business is so 
much less profitable, twice as high as in the East, if it is not 


because money is scarce out there? 
W. P. B., Rochester, N. Y. 


The rate of interest for any given class of securities is a 
composite resultant. Interest is a portion of profit. No mat- 
ter how abundant or how scarce money may be no interest will 
be paid for it unless it can be so employed as to produce a 
surplus greater than the interest. Next to this, the element of 
risk probably exercises the greatest influence on individuals. 
Where risk is great the rate of interest is very high. That is 
one reason why the rate of interest is so high in the West; 
another reason is that the banking facilities, which are the 
means of furnishing money, are very expensive in the West,— 
which is another way of saying that the cost of furnishing 
capital in the West is higher than in the East. The interest 
on government securities is the lowest, for the reason that 
there is practically no risk. No attention is required from the 
owner of such investment. He can go to Europe or Asia and 
collect his interest when the time comes around. Interest is 
really a portion of the probable or anticipated profit that is 
offered for the use of capital. It will rise, like the price of 
commodities, according to the difficulty of obtaining the capi- 
tal, up to the point of absorbing all the anticipated profit. If 
the cost of obtaining the capital is great or the probable prof- 
itableness of the enterprise, which is another form of risk, is 
doubtful, then the interest will be high. It is exactly like the 
rate of insurance, which increases according to the probability 
of fire, and diminishes with the security against fire. Interest 
falls to the point of minimum responsibility and maximum 
security, like investments in British consols or United States 
bonds. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: Is the term “surplus 
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value ” a correct expression? Value, I understand, is an ex- 
change ratio; but surplus value, as used by Marx, does not 
mean a ratio but a sum left over, after costs are deducted from 
market price. Is not “economic surplus” a better term in 


this connection ? 
Institute student, New York City. 


Perhaps economic surplus is a better term than “ surplus 
value,” although surplus value is a correct expression. Our 
correspondent is mistaken in assuming that “surplus value” 
as used by Marx does not mean ratio, but asum left over. 
All value is a ratio, and the surplus value, (¢. ¢.) the value above 
the cost, is exactly like the value equivalent to cost. The word 
“surplus” only means that there is more value resulting than 
was invested, the difference being surplus. For example, if 
the cost of a given product was 20 units and the resultant 25 
units, 5 units would be surplus. If the units were pairs of shoes, 
each of the extra 5 pairs would have the same value as any 
other pairs. The value per pair would be the same in each of 
the 25 units produced as in the 20 units invested. There would 
simply be more value. Or, as Marx correctly says, 5 units of 
value is surplus or “ surplus value.” 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In your March number 
you say that in all industries there is a point where neither 
rent, interest nor profit is realized, though this may not be 
true of any one concern; some may pay rent, but no interest 
or profit, and soon. But if there is any surplus at all, must it 
not go, first to rent, then to interest, then to profits? How 
could any concern, hiring its land and capital, pay profits but 


no interest, or pay interest but no rent? 
H. C. S., Brooklyn, New York City. 


No concern that hires its land and capital can have a 
profit without paying rent and interest, because these are prior 
claims to profit. Profit, being the undivided remainder, cannot 
exist until the others are satisfied. But if a concern owns its 
land and its capital then it may have profit without paying 
rent or interest. There are numerous cases, probably in every 
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state, where parties own the land and what little capital is 
employed, and have no profit. They simply get enough to 
furnish their living. In those cases there is no surplus at all. 
The value of the product barely equals the cost of production. 
Nothing we said in our last issue implied anything different 
from this. In the no-surplus cases cited a margin of 5 per cent. 
would all go to profit. If they had to hire the land or capital 
at a rent or interest equal to 10 per cent. they would have 5 
per cent. loss and go to bankruptcy, because the stipulated 
portion of the surplus paid to others for the use of land and 
capital would be greater than the aggregate surplus created. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: If rent is determined by 
different degrees of productiveness of land, what determines 
house rent? The residence district of New York is not in 
demand for business purposes, hence it cannot have a reflected 
value. Nor does the cost of maintaining residence property 
anywhere near equal the rent. Is it not because there is a 
natural limit to the supply of certain sites, so that they com- 
mand a monopoly price up to the margin of their utility to 
the consumer ? Subscriber, New York City. 


House rent, or the rent of land for residence purposes, is 
determined by the same principle and conditions as is the 
rent of land for agricultural or business purposes. In both 
cases it arises out of the different degrees of productiveness of 
the thing supplied. If it is farm land, then it is the different 
degrees of productiveness in farm crops. If it is for manufac- 
turing or mercantile purposes, it is the different degrees of 
utility afforded for those purposes; in both cases the rent 
being the difference between the land furnishing the greatest 
utility and that furnishing the least. Now, in the case of 
house rent, or residence land, the principle is just the same; 
only, the purchaser pays for a social utility instead of the 
means of furnishing or producing a salable utility; in the 
same way that the different seats in a theatre command differ- 
ent prices. Some land will command no rent at all for resi- 
dence purposes, because it yields no social utility over what. 
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can be had from land rent-free. The same is true of busi- 
ness or farm land. Of course house rent involves another ele- 
ment, viz., the cost of the house. That part of house rent is 
exactly like the price of a manufactured product and relates 
directly to the cost. So that, house rent is not all margin, but 
only that part of it which is due to the exceptional utility of 
the land is economic rent. The other is definitely cost and 
price, but that element which is purely rent is determined, as 
we have said, just the same for residence land as for farming 
and mercantile land. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Dear Sir: Did the Standard Oil Company oppose the 
great pipe-line system and other improvements and adopt them 
only by the force of circumstances ? 

Fall River Student. 

No, the Standard Old Company never opposed the pipe- 
line system ; it never had any interest in doing so. On the con- 
trary, with the exception of a few short pipe lines, it developed 
the pipe-line system, because the railroads would not give suf- 
ficiently cheap transportation. It is true that for a time the 
railroad companies gave the Standard Oil Company a rebate on 
its transportation, but the companies finally pooled their inter- 
ests and decided to share in the profits of the Standard’s busi- 
ness, whichever road got it, and enforce the payment of a rate 
which the Standard thought was too high. Consequently, in 
order to get cheaper transportation, the pipe-line system was 
developed at a great outlay of capital. 
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Editorial Crucible 


PERHAPS IT was only to be expected that yellow journal- 
ism would cast upon the President’s peace efforts the implica- 
tion of improper capitalist and “‘ Wall Street” influence; nev- 
ertheless this sort of thing is peculiarly exasperating just now. 
As a matter of fact, the money lenders would be the very ones 
to profit by the bond issues war would necessitate. It is only 
natural that business interests, great or small, should dread such 
an upheaval as war would bring, and it is no reflection whatever 
upon the Administration’s integrity that it recognizes the force 
of that sentiment. The President may be mistaken in imagin- 
ing that further parleying will avail, but to attempt to destroy 
public confidence in the head of the nation at this critical 
moment is no less treasonable than the pro-Spanish railing of 
the Evening Post itself. 





IN ITS eagerness to attack Senator Lodge and uphold 
the Cleveland regime the New York Evening Post has gotten 
itself into sore trouble. Usually it has a friend in the Boston 
Herald, but in this instance the Herald makes bad work of the 
Post's statements. The Herald shows conclusively that in the 
Post's attack on Senator Lodge it “‘ blundered ” in its facts, and, 
when it found that it was utterly wrong, instead of honorably 
apologizing, it proceeded to make an attack on another point, 
upon which the Hera/d shows it “blundered out of whole 
cloth.” In conclusion the Herald says: “Our contemporary 
has been very unlucky in its assaults upon the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts. Weadvise it tolet him alone until it can 
furbish up an accusation that will come within gunshot of the 
facts.” Things have come toa pretty pass when the veracity 
of the Evening Post is thus ruthlessly treated by its Boston 
twin. If the Boston Herald will talk like this about the integ- 
rity of the Post, what may we not expect of people who call a 
spade a spade? 





THE TENDENCY of capital to concentrate in larger and 
larger corporate concerns continues at an increasing pace. Ac- 
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cording to the Yournal of Commerce, 200 organizations of 
the trust order now exist in the United States. They jointly 
possess capital stock and bonds amonting to $3,662,000,000, 
which is equal to more than 50 percent. of the aggregate capital 
invested in the United States in 1890. This fact is viewed with 
alarm by the Springfield Republican. It sees in it monopoly, 
plunder of the public by exorbitant dividends, temptation for 
new monopolies to arise, which will create a disastrous compe- 
tition and ultimately end in the ruin of all and prepare the 
way for state ownership. 

Our Massachusetts contemporary seems to be unneces- 
sarily alarmed. We fear it draws its reasoning from the in- 
flamed predictions of “ New Democracy” literature rather than 
from the cool induction of what has actually taken place. All 
that the Springfield Republican half hysterically predicts has 
been prophesied with every period of capitalist re-organiza- 
tion and development since the power loom and spinning 
jenny were invented. Every new labor economizing device 
and every improvement in productive organization, which in 
any way increased the aggregation of productive capital, has 
been accompanied by the same kind of pessimistic foreboding, 
and it has not been confirmed in a single instance. Oh no, 
Mrs. Shipton, the world isn’t coming to an end just yet. 





ENGLAND APPEARS to be occupying a position among the 
nations of Europe in relation to the Eastern question very 
similar to our position in relation to Cuba. She is far and away 
the most advanced and the strongest power in Europe. While 
she is prepared for war, her influence is all for peace. What- 
ever may have been her policy heretofore, it is not now terri- 
torial conquest but equal industrial opportunity for western 
nations in oriental markets. Although England proper is 
seemingly insignificant in comparison with some other nations, 
her authority and influence is greater than that of any other 
country. Her dominion covers over eleven million square 
miles of the earth’s surface, an area, according to the London 
Spectator, equal in the aggregate to fifty-five times the area 
of France, and, although some part of the population has never 
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been very accurately counted, it is estimated to include about 
one-fourth of the whole human race. It is very clear, there. 
fore, that with her resources, extensive influence, advanced po- 
sition of industry, government and civilization, the welfare of 
mankind demands that English influence rather than Russian 
should dominate the policy under which western civilization 
shall make its inroads in the Asiatic countries. 

In this hemisphere we occupy a similar position. In rela- 
tion to Cuba our policy is peace, industrial development and 
political freedom. That of Spain is repression and despotism. 
If we have to fight it will be that peace may be established, 
and the opportunity for industrial development be secured. If 
England has to fight in the far East, it will be for substantially 
the same reason. There is every reason why England and the 
United States should be, not merely friends, but real allies in 
their policy and influence among the nations. 





THE SuB-COMMITTEE on banking and currency in the 
House has at last reported a compromise currency bill. Like 
all compromise bills it is unsatisfactory, but it is perhaps as 
good as could be gotten through the present Congress. The 
state of financial opinion in Congress, and for that matter in 
the country, is not sufficiently clarified to create any hope that 
a very good bill could be passed. 

This bill is made up mainly of the features of the Gage 
bill, the Fowler bill, the Walker bill, and the Indianapolis Con- 
vention bill. The Walker bill, though somewhat complicated 
in its details, was the best bill of the four, and far better than 
the one reported by the Sub-Committee. The present bill has 
taken from the Indianapolis measure the 5 per cent. security 
fund, a feature of no real consequence in a good banking meas- 
ure. It hastaken from the Gage bill the feature of the right 
to issue notes equal to the full amount of the capital, and 
from the Fowler bill the method of progressive taxation of note 
circulation in excess of 60 per cent. of bank capital, making the 
tax 2 per cent. on issues in excess of 60 per cent. of the capi- 
tal and of 6 per cent. on issues in excess of 80 per cent. of the 
capital. This, while granting the banks the right to issue notes 
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against assets makes it practically impossible by the heavy tax. 

The bill provides for the redemption of standard silver dol- 
lars in gold, a provision that is not at all necessary, and will 
make every silver man a deadly enemy of the measure. From 
the Walker bill it takes what is really the best feature of the 
bill; viz., the provision for retiring the greenbacks and substi- 
tution of bank notes, thus making the banks assume the re- 
sponsibility of redeeming the greenbacks in gold. This feature 
relieves the Treasury and the nation from that constant bug- 
bear, the gold reserve. It also practically relieves the govern- 
ment of the greenback debt. Altogether, it is a bungling 
measure, but it has several features which make it head toward 
improved methods of banking, and perhaps had better be passed 
since at present a better measure might not have so good a 
chance of becoming a law. 





AS WE GO to press the war clouds thicken; yet, it is ob- 
vious that the President is using every power at his com- 
mand to prevent such a calamity. It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, that a peaceful outcome of the Cuban problem can be 
possible unless either Spain backs down or the United States 
consents silently to watch Spain’s brutal treatment of the Cuban 
people. If civilization means anything, there must come a 
time when it will be regarded a crime for a strong nation to 
stand by and watch with indifference the heartless and indefi- 
nite torture of a small island country by a larger and aristocratic 
one. It was the scandal of Europe that the Christian nations 
stood by and permitted the Turks to murder the Armenians, 
until at last this sentiment became too strong to withstand and 
a pretence of interference was undertaken by the “ Concert of 
the Powers.” 

The case of Cuba is far worse than that of the Armenians. 
Spain has demonstrated her utter incapacity to suppress the 
Cuban rebellion. She has practically abandoned any attempt 
to govern Cuba, even by war methods, and has resorted simply 
to an indescribably brutal and heartless method of starving the 
population. Not merely starving the insurgents, but starving 
the loyal population for fear in their very industry they might 
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perchance involuntarily furnish support to the insurgents. The 
trocha method is neither more or less than converting 
peaceful, loyal towns into Andersonville and Libbey prisons. 
Hundreds of thousands of these innocent, well-meaning, loyal 
peasants are thus being made into prisoners of war and starved 
to death without a blow being struck ora creditable effort of 
any kind being made either to suppress the rebellion or govern 
the country independently of it. This is not war ; it isa systema- 
tized effort to destroy the resources and starve off the popula- 
tion of the island, with a fiendish malignity never equalled by the 
lowest savagetribes. It has no justification on political, moral, 
industrial, religious or any other grounds. It is a performance 
that should not be tolerated in Christendom. Fora powerful, 
free nation to look on and permit this cowardly and unmiti- 
gated barbarism to continue is in reality to be a party to it. 

Civilization stands for peace, but not peace at a price 
which shall permit the indefinite infliction of such debasing and 
revolting cruelty upon a small industrial community merely be- 
cause it aspires to political freedom. The voice of Christendom 
will sustain the hand which intervenes to stop such ghastly 
work, 





ALTHOUGH THE signs on the surface all seem to point to 
war, the real forces behind the scénes favor a peaceful solution 
of the Cuban problem. While Spain is haughty, insolent and 
brutal, she is not unconscious of the moral as well as financial 
and military weakness of her position. There is nota single 
nation in Christendom that is or would be outspokenly in favor 
of Spain. The London Sectator really voices the consensus 
of the best opinion of Europe when it says: 

“ We have no antipathy to Spain, but rather wish her well. 
But she cannot regain her health as a State as long as she is 
wasting her blood and treasure on Cuba. Unless the amputa- 
tion of the Cuban limb takes place speedily, the whole body of 
Spain will be poisoned. But though we wish to see Cuba sep- 
arated from Spain, for the sake of Spain, this is not our strong- 
est reason for desiring American intervention to put an end to 
the insurrection, and to give Cuba her freedom. The condition 
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of the island is at this moment so terrible, and has been so ap- 
pallingly miserable for the last three or four years, that as one 
reads even moderate and well-balanced accounts, such as that 
in this month’s Blackwood, one wonders whether even in the 
Thirty Years’ War itself ‘ the negation of God’ was ever more 
effectually carried out by human beings.” 

The suggestion of an armistice until October, which it is 
intimated that President McKinley is disposed to favor, may 
properly be taken as evidence of the desire on the part of 
Spain to end the Cuban conflict without war with the United 
States ; yet, too much confidence should not be placed in this 
overture, if it has really been made. An armistice till after the 
rainy season would enable Spain greatly to recoup her forces 
and strengthen herself for a renewal of the conflict in the fall. 
For the insurgents it would be no such opportunity. They are 
living on the produce of the country, contributed mainly under 
the enthusiasm created by the belief that they are fighting for 
Cuba’s freedom, but let hostilities be suspended for five months 
and this enthusiasm may be expected greatly to wane, if not to 
die, so that a renewal of hostilities would find Spain in a much 
stronger position than at present. The only conditions upon 
which an armistice should be accepted or recommended by the 
United States is, that negotiations may be undertaken with the 
definite understanding that the outcome will be freedom for 
Cuba. Anything short of that, as a definite basis for negotia- 
tion, is really worthless, for the time has passed for any solution 
of the Cuban question short of the effectual end of Spanish au- 
thority on the island. 
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Economics in the Magazines 


THE FoRuM, March, 1898. State Control of Political 
Farties. By Hon. Frank D. Pavey, New York State Senator. 

The significant point of Senator Pavey’s article does not 
lie in any particular recommendation which he makes, but in 
the evidence afforded that he has not been captured by the 
non-partisanship idea. In the reaction from certain abuses of 
partisan politics the tendency has been to go to the other ex- 
treme and demand abolition of all partisan action, beginning 
with municipal affairs and probably extending to wider fields 
later on. Senator Pavey has been generally known as one of 
the anti-organization men in New York politics, but it is evi- 
dent from the following that he recognizes the importance 
and necessity of party organization as the only feasible 
method of accomplishing political results: 

“The widespread interest in the subject is the best test 
of its gravity in our political life. Every advance will be 
resisted by the combined force of the managing politicians of 
every party and the non-partisan independents. One seeks 
to control, the other to destroy, all party action. One is 
vicious, the other mistaken, in its opposition. The fibres of 
American political life are closely intertwined with the frame- 
work of great political parties. The one cannot be destroyed 
without cutting down the other to its very roots. This fact 
must be recognized and not decried. The state must protect 
these great engines of political action from internal decay or 
external destruction.” 





ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, March, 1898. Zuglish Railway 
Fares, and Their Influence on Traffic. By W.J.Stevens. This 
is an interesting article,comparing American and British railway 
rates. The British statistics do not enable one to learn the 
average rate per passenger per mile, but the writer says: “ As 
regards the average charge per mile, there does not appear to 
be much to choose between American and British railways.” 
The average length of a journey in Great Britain is about nine 
miles; in the United States 24-} miles. In this country the 
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average receipt per passenger per mile has decreased from 
2.356 cents in 1884, to 2.034 cents in 1896. It appears that 
the accommodations furnished for third class travel in England 
have been considerably improved, so that second class accom- 
modations and rates will probably become non-existent before 
long, as they are already in Scotland. 

It should be remembered, in connection with Mr. Stevens’ 
statement that the bulk of third class fares are under a penny 
a mile (2 cents, American ’money,) that the average American 
travelling facilities are considerably superior to English third 
class accommodations, and also that the immense amount of 
low rate city travel, commutation and other short-trip business 
in England, operates to reduce the average rate; while the 
figures quoted for the United States include a much larger 
percentage of long distance travel, a good part of which is over 
western and southern roads, where the rates necessarily are 
relatively high. 

LIPPINCOTT’S, March, 1898. Zhe Status of American 
Agriculture. By George Ethelbert Walsh. Mr. Walsh argues 
that the remedy for agricultural depression lies in more scien- 
tific farming. That this is one of the remedies there can be 
no doubt. An improved banking system, giving better finan- 
cial facilities, is another; and extension of manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the agricultural regions, which means an 
increased market for farm products and wider diffusion of 
urban influences, is another. Perhaps Mr. Walsh states his 
case best in the following extract: “‘ The new farming has its 
superstructure built upon strict business principles that obtain 
in the world of general commerce and industry. It is just as 
much a question of profit and loss with the farmer as it is with 
the merchant. How much can he make out of one acre, five 
acres, one hundred acres? He must be a seller as well asa 
producer. The man who operates a factory spends as much 
time in finding good markets for his articles as he does in man- 
ufacturing them. When the market is glutted he economizes 
his expenses, and when prices fall he endeavors to produce his 
commodities at less cost. Every new invention is likely to 
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make his machinery and plant obsolete, and he must be pre- 
pared for such a contingency. Other articles superior to his 
may crowd him to the wall, and there is only one of two alter- 
natives,—failure, or a change in his system which will enable 
him to improve the quality and nature of his goods. In an in- 
dustrial age like this there is no reason why agriculture should 
be exempt from the same laws. And it is not.” 

This is a sensible and true, even though it be a less at- 
tractive programme than the Populist idea of making every- 
body rich by law. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, March, 1898. Off- 
cial Statistics. By W.M. Stuart. This is a reply to certain 
criticisms that have been rather freely made on the govern- 
ment’s official statistics,’especially as regards wealth, produc- 
tion and wages. Although Mr. Stuart does not refer to any 
special criticism, he evidently has in mind the numerous 
captious and inconsequential articles contributed by H. L. 
Bliss to the Fournal of Sociology and other publications during 
the last few years. 

One of the most frequent criticisms on the census statis- 
tics is, that large classes of facts were included in the report 
for 1890 which were not covered at all in 1880; the result 
being to show a large percentage of increase, which in reality 
did not occur. Mr. Stuart shows that wherever the figures for 
the two censuses are compared, all classes of facts in the 1890 
census that were not included in 1880 are deducted from the 
1890 total, so that comparison becomes entirely proper. 

In the matter of wages, Mr. Stuart says that the best 
statisticians in the world have agreed that the average number 
of employees per annum in an establishment should be taken, 
rather than the highest or lowest number. To take the average 
number shows about the number of positions occupied in any 
given concern during the year. There are so many changes 
and transfers on the part of individuals, that any other method 
than taking the average number of employees would be nearly 
valueless. Moreover, this was the method employed in both 
censuses ; hence, the results in that respect at least, are fairly 
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comparable. There are some differences in classification in 
1890; but, after taking out all possible sources of error, it still 
appears that the average wage per employee in 1890 was at 
least $429.47, which is nearly $84 more than in 1880. Finally, 
Mr. Stuart refutes the claim (though refutation is hardly nec- 
essary) that the census figures were purposely manipulated to 
deceive workingmen and others regarding the industrial condi- 
tions of the country. Such a charge is as silly as it is false. 





YALE REVIEW, February, 1898. Agricultural Depression 
in England. By J. H. Hollander. This is a brief summary of 
the reports of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, ap- 
pointed in 1893. Speaking of this report, Mr. Hollander says: 
“ The existence of agricultural depression in Great Britain, 
varying in intensity in different districts but nowhere entirely 
absent, was therein recognized. In duration it was stated to 
have ‘ existed and increased in intensity throughout the coun- 
try for the last 12 or 15 years.” In duration it was found in 
many districts to have reached ‘a stage so acute that the con- 
sequences have already become most disastrous,’ while in the 
aggregate it constituted ‘a great national calamity.’ The 
overwhelming weight of evidence indicated as the chief cause 
of the prevailing depression ‘ the heavy and, generally speak- 
ing, the progressive fall which has occurred in the prices of ag- 
ricultural produce.’ ” 

The report attributes this fall in prices largely to increasing 
foreign competition. ‘In nearly every case there has been a 
general correspondence between the fall of prices and the in- 
tensity of foreign competition. . . . British wheat now 
constitutes barely twenty-five per cent. of the total quantity 
consumed in the country.” 

A great number of recommendations are made for relief 
of the situation, ranging from bimetallism to various modifica- 
tions of tax laws and rental regulations. There is no good 
reason why Great Britain should not impose a protective tariff 
on certain classes of farm products, sufficient at least to raise 
agriculture to the plane of decency, and give English farmers 
a chance to introduce some of the modern improved methods 
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of production which now give so great an advantage to their 
competitors. But, of course, nothing of this sort was hinted 
at in the report, though the recommendations that were 
made were really applications, in a different way, of the gen- 
eral protective principle which underlies nearly all societary 
action. 





THE CHARITIES REVIEW, February, 1898. Charity and 
the State. By Frederick Howard Wines. The underlying 
idea of Mr. Wines’ article seems to be that the dispensing of 
charity is properly a duty of the state. With this view we 
agree; that is, so long as charity is necessary at all, we believe 
it should be given through public rather than private agencies. 
Rich manufacturers or corporations are prone to think that a 
contribution to the funds of a private charity organization soci- 
ety discharges their whole duty with reference to social prob- 
lems, besides creating a not displeasing reputation for philan- 
thropy and public spirit. Now, this is not in itself necessarily 
discreditable, but our objection is that it serves to turn the at- 
tention of these men away from propositions dealing with the 
fundamentals of the labor question in such a way as to remove 
the need of any charity at all. On the other hand, if the expense 
of charity is met by public taxation, they then feel it as an ob- 
noxious burden, rather than as a means of exhibiting praise- 
worthy generosity ; and, perforce, become more interested in 
dealing with the causes of poverty than with its alleviation. 
Our wealthy men would be far more likely to take an interest 
in short hour and labor insurance propositions, and in efforts 
designed to stimulate high wage movements, if the burdens of 
enforced idleness fell upon them in the shape of a matter-of- 
fact, unsentimental tax, instead of asa means of gaining public 
esteem through voluntary contributions to charitable work. 
We do not mean to charge that these motives are always 
present, even in a majority of cases, but there is no question 
that the underlying tendency is in the direction indicated. 

Mr. Wines draws a clear distinction between public and 
private functions, and says that the ideal is neither in the ex- 
treme non-interference idea of Herbert Spencer, nor in the ex- 
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treme paternalism of socialism, but ‘a ground intermediate 
between these extremes.” 

Of the socialistic idea, he says very truly that “ with the 
abolition of private property the most powerful incentive to 
individual effort would be extinguished, civilization would dis- 
appear, and the race would relapse into a state of barbarism.” 

The true function of the state is admirably stated by him 
to be “the improvement of social conditions, by legislation 
based upon social experience and adapted to check the opera- 
tion of causes which generate and perpetuate conditions un- 
favorable to the public welfare.” Charitable work, so long as 
charity is necessary at all, comes under that head. Says Mr. 
Wines: “Organized charity has been sarcastically defined to 
be a declaration on the part of A that B oughtto help C. The 
state alone has the right to make this declaration, in its judicial 
capacity, since it determines the obligation of every citizen to 
every other citizen; and it would be criminal for it, in case of 
necessity, to fail to make and enforce it.” 

This is a thoroughly sound position, and is especially 
gratifying in that it comes from the editor of a magazine pub- 
lished by a private charitable agency :—-The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York City. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, March, 1898. /atriotism - 
Its Defects, Its Dangers and Its Duties. By the Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany. It seems to us that it is 
rather more important, now-a-days, to talk about the need of 
patriotism than of its dangers and defects. We are so con- 
stantly flooded with doleful Mugwump caution against being 
too patriotic and caring too much for our own interests and 
honor, lest we hurt the feelings of somebody else, that it really 
would be a relief, once in a while, to see some prominent man 
come out in a magazine article and vigorously defend thorough- 
going, old-fashioned patriotism. It is true, very much of 
Bishop Doane’s article is patriotic in a high and true sense, 
but it seems to us that in emphasizing the brotherhood of man 
idea so strongly, he perhaps loses sight of one of the great un- 
derlying principles of society, viz. that all progress is in groups, 
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not en masse; and that group or nation which best develops 
its own highest capacities is thereby best fitted to do the most 
for the whole human race. Simply to throw down all barriers 
and, if necessary, come down to the level of the lowest, in 
order that they may be equal with us, is not to help them, but 
to set everybody back. 

Bishop Doane is entirely right in condemning any attempt 
to “foster American hatred of England.” The only trouble 
with this general idea is that when it comes to any practical 
test of patriotism, involving clash of interests between our own 
country and England, men of his type of mind are apt to insist 
upon their idea of peace and altruism to the extent of oppos- 
ing any vigorous and honorable upholding of our side of the 
case. They are even ready, very often, to weaken in every 
way the position of our statesmen and diplomats. We do not 
believe the American spirit is characterized by any disposition 
to be offensively aggressive in our relations with other powers. 
Its extreme conservatism and reserve in the recent complica- 
tions over the Maine disaster disproves the charge of “jingo- 
ism.” This “ jingoism ” and “ exclusiveness ” seems to be what 
Bishop Doane considers the gravest defects of our patriotism. 
In this respect, however, we think he radically misinterprets 
the real American spirit. 


Recollections of the Civil War. By Sir William Howard 
Russell, LL.D., Special Correspondent of the London Times. 
This is the second in a series of articles which is proving 
to be very interesting reading. The author is giving the 
results of his personal experiences in the South during the 
early days of the Civil War, and is throwing a great deal of 
light on the spirit of intense animosity that prevailed there 
during the time the slave states were passing their secession 
ordinances. In one paragraph he quotes a statement made by 
Senator Wigfall at that time, which shows again the truth of 
the assertion we have often made, that after all it was a funda- 
mental difference of economic conditions that lay at the bot- 
tom of the great rupture between the two sections. 
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STUDIES IN GENERAL History. By Mary D. Sheldon. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1898. 556 pp. Introduction 
price $1.60. 

As an example of the art of condensation, this little vol- 
ume isa masterpiece. There is nothing in the line of literary 
embellishment, and very little discussion of the underlying 
causes of great historical movements and changes. It is a 
veritable encyclopedia of information, and will make a useful 
book of reference. The author, Miss Sheldon, was formerly 
Professor of History in Wellesley College, and recently teacher 
of history in the Oswego Normal School, New York. She 
has evidently devoted a great amount of research and pains- 
taking care to the preparation of this history. It is freely 
illustrated with representations of the great works of art and 
architecture in each of the great historical ages, and has, also, 
a number of good colored maps. It begins with studies on 
Egypt, Persia and Asia Minor; takes up Greece and Rome 
quite exhaustively, then follows the reconstruction period of 
the middle ages, down to the French Revolution, and closes 
with a brief study of 19th century conditions. 

A valuable feature of the book is its numerous tables, giv- 
ing very briefly the important facts about the great men, poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, soldiers, rulers and reformers in each 
period. At the end of each chapter is a list of questions. 
These, of course, are of interest only to the class-room stu- 
dent. This is not a book to be read through in a hurry; it is 
an uninterrupted procession of facts, given in the briefest pos- 
sible way, and whoever masters the contents of this volume 
will have a very fair notion of the leading facts of the world’s 
history. For detailed information on any particular period, 
he will, of course, have to go to other sources. 


OUTLINES OF SocIOLOGy. By Lester F. Ward. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1898. Cloth, pp. 293. 

It is always safe to expect something worth while from the 
pen of Doctor Ward. His Dynamic Sociology and Psychic Fac- 
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tors of Civilization were important contributions to the truly 
scientific and philosophical consideration of sociology. He has 
the true scientific spirit which has characterized Spencer’s work, 
without the paralyzing spirit of /aissez-faire, so deadening to 
the sociological discussion of the author of Synthetic Philosophy- 
Doctor Ward combines philosophical warmth with scientific 
precision, and so lends a constructive force to sociology. 

While giving full recognition to the importance of study- 
. ing science for the sake of knowledge, Doctor Ward admits 
what has been frequently emphasized in these pages; namely, 
that the object of scientific knowledge is to furnish a guide for 
wiser human conduct and the permanent and ultimate increase 
of human well-being. He approvingly quotes (p. 203) the fol- 
lowing from Doctor Cunningham, on economics : 

“Economic science is wholly practical, it has no razson a’ 
étre except as directing conduct towards a given end: it studies 
the means leading towards that end not merely for the sake of 
knowledge, but in the hope of guiding men so that they may 
pursue that end in the most appropriate way: it is not content 
to describe the principles that have actuated human conduct, 
but desires to look at these principles in the light of after 
events, and thus to put forward the means that are best adapted 
for attaining the end in view.” 

Admitting that the purpose of sociology is the betterment 
of society he proceeds to discuss what constitutes betterment, 
and says (p. 203): 

“There is really only one test of the comparative good- 
ness, i.e., the better or worse, in anything, and that is what 
may be called the ethical test, viz., the degree of satisfaction 
that it yields. One thing is better than another if it yields a 
greater amount of satisfaction. It comes down to the agree- 
able and the disagreeable as the positive and negative states. 
What is more agreeable is better. What is more disagreeable 
is worse. The agreeable is the good. The disagreeable is the 
bad. Looking at the condition of society as a whole we see 
that this is the test of utility and the basis of economics. The 
positive social state is the ‘pleasure economy’ of Patten. The 
‘end in view’ of Cunningham is the ‘greatest happiness’ of 
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Bentham. Social betterment is the passage out of a pain 
economy into a pleasure economy, or from an economy that 
yields only the satisfaction of physical needs to one that fills 
out the higher spiritual aspirations. Social progress is that 
which results in social betterment as thus defined, and all the 
other supposed ends are either simply means to this end or they 
are names for the various aspects of it. . . . The real answer, 
then, to the question as to the purpose of sociology is: to accel- 
erate soctal evolution.” This is at once frank, wholesome and 
virile. It puts sociology on the basis of practical science, whose 
object is affirmatively to contribute to the increase of human 
welfare. At first sight this pleasure and pain doctrine of socie- 
tary movement may seem narrow and, to some, even gross. If 
left at this point there might be some ground for this view, but 
whether social conduct on the “ pleasure economy” or “ great- 
est happiness” basis leads to merely carnal and physical enjoy- 
ment, or it leads to truly ethical and spiritual aspirations, will 
depend entirely upon the degree of social progress that has 
taken place. If a people is kept, through the conditions of 
industry and government, or environing influences, in a state of 
poverty, primitive simplicity and narrow social life, the gratifi- 
cations sought will be of a crude, carnal character. On the 
other hand, in proportion as the social life of a people differen- 
tiates and increases in complexity, the plane of desires and 
satisfactions rises from the crude physical to the refined social, 
ethical and spiritual. This leads directly to the wholesome, 
optimistic and practical conclusions; first, that the function of 
sociology is ultimately to render positive aid to social better- 
ment ; second, that this can be done only through the medium 
of pleasure and pain experiences; and, third, that the ever 
ascending plane of “greatest happiness,” increased expansion 
of ethical conduct and spiritual aspiration, can come only 
through the increasing diversification of social experiences and 
opportunities, which should ever be the object of public policy, 
whether industrial, political, ethical or social. 





